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THE 
UNSOPHISTICATED TRAVELLERS. 


By Lynn C. D’OvYLE. 


E were all deeply interested in him. He was quite young, and 

so very handsome ; and there clung about him the most 
captivating shadow imaginable—the shadow of despair. I had 
watched him as we went lumbering onwards through the night, from 
my corner in the old stage, where I was feigning to be buried in 


uneasy slumber. He sat beside the window and looked out for an 
hour at a time, watching the far-off stars with a face of rebellious 
hopelessness. 

As I stole a glance at the two other occupants of the stage I saw 
that they too were awake, and were each one mentally constructing 
a romance of which our fellow-traveller was the hero. Yes, he 
interested us all deeply ; in short, we saw that he was a man with a 
history, and one that weighed heavily upon his mind. But, for all 
that, we were none of us, I think, naturally of a romance-making 
bent of mind ; though our position was perhaps sufficiently precarious 
to develop whatever powers of imagination we were possessed of. 

I had suddenly received a call to proceed immediately, on 
Government business, into the interior of the Indian Territory. 
Associated in the matter, and travelling with me, was one of the best 
criminal lawyers of the South—Owen by name. We had neither of 
us seen much of the world west of the Mississippi before, and to me 
at any rate the region was vast and unexplored, peopled only by 
Indians and men of rough adventurous spirit. Starting out with 
these ideas, there were many surprises in store for us. 

Owen, though not an over-genial companion, being more given to 
practical detail than to enjoyment, gave us from time to time his gratui- 
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tous counsel. As, for instance, when we were being shunted down 
the incline to the ferry at Memphis, Owen got off the train, saying 
to me: “IfI were you I would get off and watch this perform- 
ance.” 

Then he added as we alighted on the track: “ You see, if there 
should happen to be an error of judgment, and those cars were to 
go over into the river—if we were inside them where should we be ?” 

For the train was divided, and run in two separate halves on to 
the boat, one portion upon each side of the centre, upon a track and 
rails which fitted against the land track, and so was taken bodily 
across the river—no inconsiderable distance. 

Arrived at the other side, we steamed away again, through a 
swampy and unhealthy-looking country, to Little Rock. West of 
there the country became rough and mountainous and poor. We 
were ferried over the Arkansas River in the same way as we had 
been across the Mississippi at Memphis, and arrived at last at Fort 
James. This was the terminus of the railway, and we were now to 
proceed further about one hundred and twenty miles, by stage to 
Cheynokee, a town of some little importance in the interior of the 
Territory. 

We had a fellow-traveller, with whom we had already struck up a 
friendship—a Mr. Horley of Philadelphia. He was travelling for 
health’s sake : to get as far away from business and all business connec- 
tion as possible. He was going to visit a brother-in-law, a stock man 
in New Mexico, and thus he travelled several days with us; we should 
part with him only at Cheynokee, our destination. He was a hearty, 
genial man, though many years my senior ; but there was one draw- 
back to his conversation: he stuttered painfully when animated. 
This impediment he seemed to feel deeply, and was careful to inform 
me that it had only come upon him lately from ovérwork, and that 
he hoped soon to shake it off. 

When we left Fort James, in the stage, after a halt of two days, 
we were four: our little party had been augmented by the presence 
of the pensive fellow-traveller of whom mention has already been 
made. We noticed at once that something seemed to lie heavily 
upon this young man’s chest. It was not anything that he ate, for at 
the several places at which we stopped for meals we saw that his fifty 
cents were always almost clear profit to the proprietor. All efforts 
to draw him into our simple convivial conversation proved fruitless. 
We openly condemned the roads, and were not unduly enthusiastic 
over our beans and bacon at the several small hostelries ; but these 
matters did not even attract his attention. 
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Never shall I forget that stage ride! All kinds of rumours had 
been current when we left Fort James about a rising in the interior 
of the Territory ; it was, in fact, the commencement of the Creek 
Rebellion, and Cheynokee was reported to be the centre of the 
disturbance. The stage driver informed us that there had been a 
fight in the town itself before he began his return journey, in which 
the Creeks killed several of the Wight Horse (a band chiefly com- 
posed of half-bloods, part Indian and part nigger, probably originated 
by a few runaway slaves—a cross which has very few points to recom- 
mend it, but which, under more favourable circumstances, might have 
been the foundation of a tribe). We were in some measure reassured 
by the statement, from the same authority, that this rebellion had 
nothing to do with the whites. 

We passed through a fine country, with timber and prairie nearly 
evenly distributed, apparently well watered ; and with a wealth of 
verdure in the open country that I had never before seen equalled. 
But the road was a rough one, and our Jehu drove his four little 
mules furiously, day and night, stopping only at the stage offices for 
meals and a change of teams. Little chance was there, indeed, for 
sleep at night, or for rest either, as we rumbled on, lumbering along 
in darkness ; the wheels now dropping on one side into an abnormal 
rut, then rising on the other with a bump and a smash over a fallen 
branch of timber ; now jogging up a steep incline, then galloping 
down at full speed on the other side. 

And in the middle of the night, as we were half dozing in various 
cramped and uncomfortable attitudes, and I had been sleepily observ- 
ing the somewhat strange demeanour of the young man, our fellow- 
passenger Mr. Horley was roused by an extraordinary jolt of the 
vehicle into muttering rather discontentedly that leg and elbow room 
was at a considerable discount. Whereupon the young man opened 
the window, and, catching the handrail, drew himself up on to the top 
of the coach to ride with the driver, as we supposed. But later on 
towards morning we discovered him sitting in solitude at the back, 
upon the top of a Saratoga trunk in the luggage-cage. 

“An extraordinary fellow that!” remarked the lawyer as he 
closed the window. 

“ He seems rather sensitive,” said Mr. Horley ; “I hope he didn’t 
think I meant to insinuate anything when I was grumbling about the 
lack of room. I wonder what’s wrong with him. He looks sane 
enough, and a pleasant young fellow too, as a rule, I should fancy.” 

“Some stupid love affair, I expect,” I put in (I was younger then), 
for I had only recently got over just such a fit of despondency myself. 
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“What can I open conversation with him about?” asked Mr. 
Horley with some anxiety. ‘I must apologise to him for that 
thoughtless remark of mine, and get him to come inside again.” He 
let down the window and put his head out, but a fit of stuttering 
came upon him ;he closed the window and subsided in an attitude of 
self-disgust. 

But at this juncture our attention was diverted to another mat- 
ter—our present rather precarious position ; for, being now only a 
few miles east of Cheynokee, we met another stage returning to the 
Fort ; and after many anxious inquiries concerning the “ rebellion,” 
we were informed that about three thousand Creeks were up in arms 
about Cheynokee (much of this freely given information we after- 
wards discovered was entirely superfluous), and that several small 
bands were parading the town. 

“ How big a place is this Cheynokee ?” asked Mr. Horley. 

* About four thousand.” 

“ Ts there such a thing as a good hotel ?” 

“ First-class.” 

“Then I know one thing,” said the old gentleman, turning 
to us ; “Indians or no Indians, I intend to have a good square 
dinner there, and we'll crack a parting bottle together. I wish we 
could do something to cheer up that other fellow. Couldn’t we 
persuade him to join us? A convivial drink would do him a world 
of good.” 

Then we fell once more to discussing what ailed that pale-faced 
and sad-eyed young man ; and before we reached Cheynokee we had 
waxed quite hot over our discussion. 

As we approached the town there was every outward appearance 
of a considerable disturbance. Indians in all kinds of dress, from 
an old officer's cloak down to nothing, on all kinds of ponies down 
to Shanks’, and armed with every kind of arm—from a toothpick 
to a repeater—paraded the streets, up one and down another, trying 
to make themselves look as important as possible—with doubtful 
success. 

One chief approached the coach with some show of dignity, but 
having been violently sworn at by the driver in a language which he 
(the Indian) apparently was not master of, he retired, with the same 
equanimity, to the head of his band and led them towards the open 
country ; with a discordant yell, they then made a sally and went 
through various antics calculated to inspire us with a certain amount 
of awe of the bravery of the red man; a show of valour which 
they could just then very well afford to display, for, as the country 
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lay open before them for miles, there was no question of any enemy 
being at hand, and no fear of their being cut off in a retreat. 

The hotel certainly was a very decent one. Mr. Horley had 
three quarters of an hour before him before resuming his journey 
westward ; this, with the help of a well-worked-up appetite, he was 
bent upon spending to advantage. 

We all three went into the dining-room (having first partaken of 
a cocktail together, as a sort of preliminary appetiser); though, as 
Owen and I had here arrived at our destination, we did not intend 
to eat just then ; for we two had agreed to wait until the regular 
dinner later on. The old gentleman, however, ordered dinner for 
himself (and he well knew how to order one), together with sundry 
wines for our mutual consumption; and in the meanwhile we sat down 
and passed our genuine regrets at having to part company so soon, 
and wondered whether we should ever meet again. Owen chanced 
to express a hope that Mr. Horley would get into no trouble with the 
Indians as he journeyed west ; ahd suddenly, somehow or other, the 
notion struck me that the troubles of our woe-begone fellow-passen- 
ger might in some way be connected with the Indian outbreak. 

I had just unfolded this notion to the others, when the door of the 
room opened and the young fellow himself entered. He came 
forward in the old absent-minded way ; he wore the same hopeless 
and perplexed expression, and bore himself as one worn out by 
mental distress. 

‘Will you join us, sir?” asked the kind-hearted Philadelphian, 
offering his hand, which the other took mechanically. ‘“ I—I—I— 
I’m afraid ,” and entered upon a long-meditated but stammering 
apology for the unintentional offence which he feared he had given 
in the stage. 

It was a few seconds before the young man caught Mr. Horley’s 
meaning ; then his face brightened and a faint smile began to spread 
itself—it was at best but a sickly one, and was at once nipped in the 
bud. 

‘Tt mattered little to me,” he said in a sad but pleasant voice, 
“whether I rode inside or out. I hope that you, sir, were able to 
sleep ; for my part, I can neither eat nor rest—my appetite is gone— 
I haven’t slept fora week. I thought perhaps that a good jolting 
up would have roused me, but——” 

“You certainly look a trifle pale,” put in the old gentleman ; 
“have you seen a doc——” 

“‘No—it isn't that. I am well enough in body, but in sore trouble.” 

6s Money? ” 
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“No. These sleepless nights, and the anxiety and worry, are 
wearing me toa skeleton. Sometimes, indeed, I seem to see some 
way by which all might yet end as I had wished ; but always on con- 
sideration it vanishes and I am again plunged into the very depths of 
despair.” 

“Perhaps I—perhaps these gentlemen, my friends—could help 
you if you would confide in us,” said the old gentleman, whose kindly 
sympathy was now fully aroused. 

“ I’m afraid not,” replied the other ; “but, if you like, I will tell 
you my story, and then you can judge for yourselves the hopeless 
position that Iam in. It would perhaps ease my mind to tell it you. 
I might And, in any case, it can do no harm—if only you will 
please bear in mind that this is a secret.” 

* Certainly,” we all said in a breath. 

Mr. Horley’s dinner had just been placed before him, but he could 
not begin it till he held the secret of the poor young fellow’s distress 
—thinking, perhaps, to be in some way able to help him. 

The prospect of being able to pour the story of his woes into other 
ears had had a distinctly brightening effect upon our fellow-passenger, 
and, as he looked now, he was decidedly handsome. 

“It was a year ago,” he began, with a slight wave of the hand, 
and with more spirit than we had given him credit for, “‘that'I first 
met Phyllis ” (“Just what I thought !” I half-exclaimed with an 
inaudible chuckle.) ‘“ We loved at sight. Hers was the first spotless 
love of a beautiful, modest, and bewitching maiden; mine, the one 
grand, transcendent passion of an adventurous life.” 

He paused. He had risen when first he commenced to address 
us, and the few words he had spoken, being accompanied with very 
expressive pantomime, had clearly shown us how deep the passion was 
of which he spoke. This man before us was a born orator. Now 
resuming his seat, and bending slightly forward, he went on in the 
same impressive tone : 

‘All went smoothly; birds which I had never before taken any 
notice of seemed now to warble for my especial benefit ; and, for the 
first time, I saw with my own eyes that broad smile upon the sun 
which I had so often read about. But such ecstasy was not to last— 
alas ! only brief counterparts of heaven are allowed (perhaps wisely) 
to us poor mortals here. There came between us that barrier which 
bars out more than half the true loves on earth (one which, often 
enough, is hard for Love to climb, despite his little wings). I was but 
a poor struggling artist ; she, the only daughter of a rich merchant— 
and he was alive.” 
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(“ Exactly !” murmured Owen, with his eyes on the ceiling.) 

“ After he forbade me the house I became a moral wreck. Alas! 
then I stooped to actions which no man could have hired me to do 
before. I poisoned the dog that guarded the back-yard, luring him 
to destruction with protestations of the greatest friendship. I bribed 
the cook and the night-watchman. On dark nights I used to steal 
around, like the veriest criminal, to the wall of that back-yard, with 
a pair of steps (made for the purpose). Ah, those sweet stolen 
glimpses of a better world !—And so one night we arranged to fly 
together to some unknown land.” 

(“ Exactly !” murmured Owen again, while Mr. Horley showed 
increasing sympathy.) 

“ Where should we fly to? Would it be safe to remain in the 
States? No. We discussed the matter, and decided (Phyllis was a 
good, sound, practical girl) to fly to one of the islands in the Pacific, 
there to start life anew. But it would not be safe to travel straight 
through to San Francisco ; so, to throw her father off the scent, on 
the appointed night we ‘skipped ’ and went by way of Fort James, 
intending to stage through the Indian Territory. All was then sup- 
posed to be quiet—it was just before the outbreak.” 

(“Then I was right !” I thought to myself, with some little self- 
applause.) 

‘We reached the Fort safely ; nor did anything happen to alarm 
us until we reached the Wight Horse country. But now Phyllis, 
looking back, saw, several miles behind on our trail, objects coming 
over the brow of the hill; then she clung closer to me, and pointed, 
saying in despair, ‘We are pursued ! My father !’ 

“ But it was worse than that—it was Indians.” 

(“ Ah!” ejaculated Mr. Horley, evidently catching the same con- 
jecture that was now a conviction with myself.) 

“* A band of about fifty were now in full view, riding wildly down 
the slope. Were they merely intent upon robbery ? Or—oh horrors! 
—Phyllis? There were two other passengers, men ; but what should 
we do against fifty Indians ? 

“Our one chance,’ exclaimed the driver, ‘lies there!’ pointing 
forwards ; ‘it’s fifteen mile, but I’m goin’ the pile on that one chance. 
—Hang on by yer eyebrows !’ 

‘Then he swore and lashed his mules. But, swear his hardest, 
we were losing ground. Not a mile of the ground before us had 
been covered before we could distinctly hear yells and whoops. 
‘Charley,’ said Phyllis, looking, oh ! so tenderly at me, ‘if they kill 
us, let us die like this,’ and she threw her arms about my neck ; 
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her embrace thrilled me so that, in this awful moment, and before 
those other men by reason of whom we had hitherto been so discreet 
in our behaviour, I believe 1 thought it would be as good a way to die 
as any—and said so.” 

Again the young man rose, and, as he continued by gestures, re- 
enacted before us the whole of that eventful chase to its awful climax ; 
Mr. Horley becoming more and more visibly excited—he had yet to 
pass through the Wight Horse country. 

“Our fellow-passengers,” he went on, “now began to examine 
their arms ; both had their long Colts ; the tall dark man also pos- 
sessed a Winchester (45), the magazine of which he proceeded to fill, 
and also put a cartridge in the barrel. The driver unstrapped his 
old converted long army musket, and looked to his pistols—not for- 
getting the while to bestow an occasional cut upon the leader-mules 
or an oath upon the wheelers, as required. I had only my Colt, 
which I found to-be in perfect working order; and, much to our 
general admiration, Phyllis blushingly produced from the secrecy of 
her heaving bosom a small silver-mounted deringer—but unfortu- 
nately she had no cartridges for it. 

“ As we now drove wildly down the long incline to a small and 
thickly timbered creek, the red fiends were not half a mile behind. No 
one spoke. Phyllis’s dark eyes flashed as she saw how closely we were 
pursued, and the brave girl, with a long-drawn kiss, withdrew her 
embrace, leaving me to fight unfettered for our lives and her honour. 

“ As we dashed into the stream and our wheels sank in the sand 
there was a momentary check ; the mules tried to stop to drink, but 
by dint of jerking the lines, whip-cracking, and shouts of ‘Get up ! 
get up!—Pete! you bald-headed son of Jerusalem!’ together 
with many profane and blasphemous exhortations from the driver, the 
little animals wriggled their tails (a sure sign of willingness in a 
mule), slowly drew us up the opposite bank, and again broke into a 
laborious gallop up the hill. 

“ With a sudden jerk the coach came to a standstill, just as the 
foremost of the Indians entered the stream, and the driver shouted, 
‘Now pump it into ’em !’—(the distance was about two hundred 
yards)—‘ shoot where they’re thickest.’ 

“The dark man with the Winchester shot five times ; the driver 
twice. The volley was received by our pursuers with a yell ; four of 
their number rolled into the stream; and again we were flying 
forward as before. 

“They were now within a hundred yards, and the dark man had 
all the time been firing with great effect—nearly every shot struck 
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either a rider or a horse, so closely were they packed together—when 
the driver again laid his team back on their haunches. In an 
instant he had jumped to the leaders and cut them free, and also 
slashed through one trace of the wheelers, shouting to us at the same 
time to jump off; then, under his directions as he jumped back to 
us, with a panting ‘ All together!’ we turned the coach over—only 
just in time to receive the charge. 

“« There was a tremendous fusilade ; I don’t know what happened, 
or how it happened, except that when the smoke cleared off several 
of the Indians lay stretched out on the ground before us, and that 
we were all uninjured ; though several arrows were imbedded in the 
luggage and the woodwork of the coach. 

“Now we quickly formed square—one on each corner, with 
Phyllis in the centre. It was this movement that saved us. My 
worst fears were realised—it was my lovely Phyllis they were after. 
This we saw, because, as we knelt there awaiting another attack, they 
did not fire upon us ; but when the driver took one step from the 
square, with the intention of getting some of the luggage to form a 
barricade in front of us, he received an arrow through his outstretched 
arm. 

“The Indians retired to hold a council of war, and we waited ; 
the dark man filled up the magazine of his rifle, and we all looked to 
our pistols. 

“Again they charged us, and this time, although we poured a 
heavy fire into them, they did not retaliate. But one of their number, 
making a flank movement, threw his fifty-foot rawhide. With un- 
erring accuracy the noose passed over Phyllis’s head, and was in an 
instant drawn taut about her slender waist ; but in that same instant 
a bullet from the old musket made the thrower bite the sand. I had 
just time to jerk the rope back before another red devil riding wildly 
by could pick up the end. 

“For a time hostilities ceased. The day was drawing to a 
close. 

“<Tf you hadn’t let the leaders go,’ said the dark man, wiping the 
perspiration from his brow, and addressing the driver, ‘now would 
be our time for another run. What did you do it for, anyhow?’ 

“«* What did I do it for!’ returned the other. ‘Why, them muies 
‘ll go straight home, and that’s our chance—and it’s slim, At the 
station they’ll know what’s up. If I’d had time to tie a note on I'd 
have done it.’ 

“* “Well, what do you propose to do now?’ 

“¢That’s it,’ replied the driver; he raised his broad hat and 
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taking a dark curl, twisted it meditatively round his finger. ‘ And 
the lady? that’s it agen. You don’t know these red heathens. 
*’Tain’t us they’re after—though all zs fish as gets in their seine—nor 
’tain’t that express-matter,’ and he cast a look at Phyllis. ‘Well,’ he 
continued, ‘ that bein’ so, them devils—excuse me, Miss—Mrs.—them 
bald-headed heathens will wait till night, and then sneak on us in 
the dark ; that’s their style.’ 

“So night closed in upon us. A breeze had sprung up at sunset, 
as it generally does in these parts, and it was pitchy dark. The 
Indians had lighted a large fire of buffalo-‘ chips’ at some distance 
from us, on the back-trail, and by its light we could discern a number 
of them eating something—one of their horses that we had killed, 
probably ; but, no doubt, outposts were stationed round us to prevent 
any chance of escape. 

‘In the darkness we had made the luggage into a barricade, and 
the driver had also been moving about by the mules (which, strange 
to say, were uninjured—probably because the Indians wished to 
capture them alive). Presently he called me to him and whispered : 

“*Here’s your last chance to save her ; take it, and God help 
you !’ 

“Then he made me understand that that last chance was for 
us (Phyllis and me) to take the mules and attempt by hard riding to 
escape. 

“* Desperate cases must have a desperate cure,’ he went on. 
‘ There ain’t many things in horse-flesh as can outrun ’em—is there, 
Pete, you bald-headed old cuss?’ and he caressed the mules in turn, 
‘I’ve fixed this one the best I could for the lady : there’s about fifteen 
thousand dollars’ worth of express papers in that sack ; all I want you 
to do is to deliver them safe at the station—you understand?’ He 
made me feel the heavy leather sack, strapped on to form a saddle. 
‘I’ve strapped it there with that Redskin’s rawhide ; it'll be a kind o’ 
remembrance to you of your ride with Jim.’ I felt that his hand was 
stretched out, and took it. ‘But that ain’t all,’ he added ; ‘ does she 
value her honour more than life ?’ 

* ¢ Ask her.’ 

***No, no need of that—not much! Then this is what she must 
do: change clothes with me. Yes, ’tis a queer thing to ask a lady to 
do, ain’t it ? but it’s to fool them.’ He pointed to the Indians round 
their fire, and added, ‘And the less said and sooner done the 
better’ (for I had begun to try to dissuade this noble fellow from his 
purpose, in which he would take upon himself the greater risk). 

“It was not without considerable entreaty that Phyllis consented 
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to the arrangement, and especially to the change of clothes ; but for 
all that it was speedily effected. Then we whispered our solemn 
leave-takings. Very warmly did I shake Jim’s honest hand, But 
when Phyllis took her leave of him, had it been light, I think we 
should have seen that his eye was wet as he whispered : 

** MayI kiss this hand?’ Had he gone farther than that he 
would have got it without one little pang of jealousy crossing my heart 
(if that organ has any connection with jealousy, which is doubtful). 

“*No fear of gettin’ separated,’ were Jim’s last words ; ‘them 
mules ’ll run together like a team, through thick and thin.’ 

** And so we sped out into the darkness, to meet what fate had 
in store for us. 

“How we did escape I hardly know. For dear life we rode! 
Jim had not overrated his team ; but, for all that, so closely were 
we pursued that several times we were obliged to double, and so we 
soon became hopelessly lost upon the plains. 

* At last our pursuers were outdistanced ; from time to time we 
checked our pace to listen, and I, dismounting, placed my ear to the 
ground. But now no sounds were audible ; and we were for the time 
being safe—but lost. Still we did not check our flight. All through 
that long night we urged our mules onward, hoping at every moment 
that we might discern some habitation through the darkness, yet 
dreading that we might only be running in a circle, and so might fall 
again into the clutches of our dreaded foes. 

** When morning broke, it found us on a large plain, without any 
sign of a trail ; our mules exhausted ; and no landmark, save that 
about a mile distant there stood a ‘butte’—one of those curious 
landmarks peculiar to the West, and which show the formation of the 
country to be of a comparatively recent period. 

“This butte rose abruptly from the plain, like an immense sugar- 
loaf, to a height of some three hundred feet ; up its side to about 
halfway scant grass grew, and to that point ascent was possible by 
climbing ; but there the soil ended, and ran into a kind of uneven 
sandstone with vertical edges ; and again, upon the top of the sand- 
stone, and forming the summit of the butte, was a vast and curious 
slab of rock, connected only by a narrow stem, as if it had originally, 
by a prehistoric race, been carved to represent a gigantic mush- 


room. 

*T proposed that I should climb up this eminence as far as 
possible, and survey the plain in hope of spying out some habitation. 
Leaving Phyllis (now faint and weary—since there was no longer 
cause for immediate anxiety) at the bottom, and taking the rawhide 
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rope from what had served her as a saddle, I rapidly climbed to the 
point where the sandstone formation began. 

“ But as I carefully, but vainly, scanned from this height the vast 
extent of plains beneath me in the hope of descrying some place of 
refuge, I suddenly uttered an exclamation of horror. Far away, but 
hot on our trail, which they had picked up as only they (and such 
cattle) can, came the Indians! Then my head whirled and for the 
moment failed me. Had they, then, brutally massacred those other 
noble fellows ?—perhaps they had carried Jim off in the darkness, 
only to discover that he was not their coveted prize. Poor Jim ! 

“But action does not desert a man in extremity. From where 
I was I called to Phyllis: before I lowered the rope she had already 
climbed halfway up the loose soil. Aided by the rope and the jagged 
surface of the sandstone, we clambered to the foot of the long stem 
of the overhanging rock. 

“* But they will get to us here,’ cried Phyllis ; ‘we must gain 
that overhanging ledge above us or we are lost. What shall I do?— 
What shall we do?” 

“Impossible !’ I said, nevertheless looking about wildly for 
some means to accomplish the task. 

“*The rope!’ she said—as women will catch at any straw in an 
emergency, and generally the right one. The Redskins (there were 
about twenty of them—was this all that remained of their original 
number ?) were drawing near to the foot of the butte. 

“ Luckily I am a good hand with a lariat. Throwing upwards, 
with a big loop, the fifth throw caught some projection at the top of 
the great slab above us. I felt that the rope Ae/d. Fastening the 
other end round Phyllis’s slender waist, and making a little noose for 
her dainty foot (for, lover-like, even in that moment, I could not help 
noticing such things), I climbed up hastily hand over hand; and 
then, as if endowed with a supernatural strength, drew her up also— 
a distance of about thirty feet. Just in time—several arrows whizzed 
by as I drew her over the ledge; and one, had she been attired in 
feminine costume, would have gone through her dress.” 

“Well done!” exclaimed Mr. Horley excitedly. “By Jove, a 
narrow shave!” but without noticing the interruption the young man 
continued : 

“* Now I saw how lucky was the chance by which my rope had 
happened just to catch the only projection upon the upper face of 
the slab ; the surface of the rock was otherwise flat, and almost 
smooth : overhanging as it did, the yelling bloodthirsty crowd below 
could not shoot us. This theysaw; about half their number descended 
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to the plain, but, as they were forced to go out some distance to 
see us, their arrows fell short. 

“ During this time I was shooting down upon the others with my 
pistol through a small crack in the outer edge of the rock, and with 
deadly effect, for I killed three and shot another through the top of 
the left shoulder. And presently the Indians who had gone out on 
the plain returned, finding their shooting of no effect. 

“Then they tried another dodge. Shooting straight up into the 
air, they tried to drop their arrows upon us; but even for Indians 
this is hard practice ; still, now and again an arrow fell with terrific 
force upon the rock. 

“ All this time I was dropping my fire upon them—and I had now 
killed ten, but I had shot away my last “cartridge before I was aware 
of it! What could we do now? But in any case I could not any 
longer have used my pistol; for the devils had all this time been prac- 
tising our range (as it were), and arrows began to drop heavily upon 
the rock in such numbers that it was only by the utmost attention, 
and by watching them turn in the air, that we contrived to dodge 
them. 

“Thicker and thicker came the deadly shower—and one cruel 
barb just grazed my darling’s tender shoulder. With the sight of her 
blood a diabolical idea came upon me. I lowered the rope (the 
noose was still round the projection, and for double safety I sat upon it). 
As I had expected, no sooner had the end reached them than they 
commenced to swarm up it like monkeys, or rather fiends. As they 
swung out over the abyss, at a signal from Phyllis I cut the rope. 

“ When I, shivering, looked down, five more of their number lay 
mangled on the plain. 

“Then the remainder, emboldened because I no longer fired 
upon them, regained the rope and making a fresh loop tried to ‘rope’ 
us. Fortune again favoured us. The rope caught upon the same 
projection as before, and, taught by experience, they did not attempt 
to come up it again; and their attention being again turned to drop- 
ping arrows upon us, I was soon able to pull it up; and now too, at 
last, the shower of arrows ceased. 

“ But they in their turn began a diabolicaldeed. There were but 
six of them left, but these six were the most fiendish. Seating them- 
selves at even distances round that narrow stem which supported our 
stronghold, they commenced chipping away into it with their sharp- 
pointed flint clubs. 

“ Horror-stricken, for hours and hours I seemed to watch them. 
At first large pieces of the rock came away at each succession of 
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blows ; then, as they got farther in, and the rock became harder, 
their task became more laborious and their awful progress slow. 
Doggedly they worked on—I dared not tell Phyllis what was going 
on below us. 

“ An exclamation of joy escaped me: they had at last given up 
the task. With a thankful heart I peered down upon their descend- 
ing forms ; how I wished I had a few more rounds of ammunition, 
to give them a parting salute ! 

“ But, to my horror, when they reached the plain I saw that I 
was mistaken. One of our mules had died of sheer exhaustion, or 
he may have received a falling arrow: they were going to regale 
themselves and to gain fresh strength for their arduous and fiendish 
task. Then the pangs of hunger seized me also. I dared not tell 
Phyllis, in answer to her many anxious questions, the truth. 

*¢ At least,’ I thought, ‘ the cooking will take up some little time ; 
perhaps in that interval succour may come to us.’ I prayed to 
Heaven for it. But no! not even that hope was well-grounded ; for 
one of them, producing a long knife out of his mocassin, ripped up 
the carcass (would my carcass be the next?); then they all fell to, 
like vultures, upon the entrails of the dead beast—zaw. Thus my 
hope was dashed to the ground, and there remained only in its place 
a more sickening horror of the brutality of these red men; and 
I resolved that at the last—when that ledge of rock, our strong- 
hold, tottered—I must with my own hands prevent my darling from 
any possibility of falling into their cruel hands—a/ive. 

*‘ With hands and faces besmeared with blood they came back to 
their awful work. With renewed vigour they hammered away. 

“T lay there at full length peering over—was it an hour or a 
year? Phyllis did not speak—perhaps she had guessed the truth. 
The silence, save for the dull sound of hammering beneath, was both 
oppressive and impressive. In that time all the chief incidents in 
my life seemed to pass before me as a panorama. I had not lived 
so that I was prepared to take that leap. I wondered, with a calm- 
ness born of complete resignation, what kind of a sensation it would 
be to fall headlong down into that abyss; and whether I should feel 
the end, or die as if in a delicious dream of flying. 

“With the same calmness I watched those fiends at work. 
Smaller and smaller grew the connection with the ‘butte’ that 
supported us. 

“As I lay there something seemed to press against my inner 
thigh—strangely enough, it was a cartridge in my trouser-pocket ; 
how it could have got there and been forgotten, I know not. I put 
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it in my revolver, and, leaning as far over as I dared, drew a bead 
upon the old buck directly below me. Then another thought came 
to me and stayed my finger just as it was about to press the trigger. 

** As I drew myself back again (for I had been leaning dangerously 
over) the rock beneath me trembled !—I felt it commence to go—-and 
Phyllis fainted. With a presence of mind born of the uttermost 
despair I rushed to the opposite side—and balanced it. 

“But all was over! Again the dread that my darling might by 
some miracle escape immediate death came upon me. In agony 
I looked down on her prostrate form—her fair head lay touching 
my feet. I stooped, and, placing the cold muzzle of the pistol to her 
forehead—waited.” 

Beads of perspiration stood upon the young man’s forehead as he 
now stood crouching with his forefinger pointing beneath his feet— 
a study for our greatest tragedian. He paused for a second, as if 
completely unnerved and unable through the intensity of his feelings 
to proceed. I caught one glimpse of Mr. Horley’s fa e—it too was 
a study ; but such studies as one may see produced upon the faces 
in the front row of a pit in a theatre where some stirring drama is 
being enacted. My heart went out in sympathy to this young man, 
as, still keeping the same attitude, but reeling slightly, he continued 
in wild exitement : 

“Was it a decade ?—probably it was but a few seconds—I cannot 
tell ! Again the dull sound of hammering began beneath. . . one. . . . 
two—I took a firmer grip of the trigger and closed my eyes... . 
THREE—THE ROCK TOTTERED !!” 

An exclamation broke from us in one breath. 

“ G-g-g-go on!” exclaimed Mr. Horley, now leaning forward and 
his face aglow with excitement. 

“T can’t!” returned the young man, still standing ; but the light 
had left his eyes and he stood expressionless—the old abject misery 
had again encompassed his soul. 

“ Poor fellow!” cried the kind-hearted old gentleman, clasping 
the stranger’s hand and turning to us: “Gentlemen, we can’t help him. 
I see in his face how it happened—that rock fell into the abyss 
carrying poor Phyllis with it, and her young life (just budding into 
womanhood) was crushed—— ” 

“No, no !” cried the young man in agony, “not that !” 

* Well, go on!” we all said in a breath. 

“T can’t!” again exclaimed the young fellow—* that’s it!” 
That’s the cause of my despair! That’s why I can’t sleep. Alas, 
why did I tell it you? I am already driven to the borderland of 
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lunacy—there is no hope, no hope !” and with that he subsided, the 
very personification of abject misery. 

We crowded round him, and, taking his hand in ours, asked 
what in Heaven’s name we could do. 

“ Nothing, nothing,” he said simply ; then, a far-away smile light- 
ing up his countenance, he added: “You see, I am writing that 
story for the Underland Quarterly. I have got so far as I told you, 
and now . 

** All aboard !” shouted the stage driver ; for, unnoticed by us, the 
coach had driven up and now stood waiting at the door, and the tone 
of the driver (who had waited some minutes already) was authoritative 
in the extreme. 

Then as that kind-hearted old gentleman surveyed his untouched 
meal, a sense of forgotten hunger came upon him, and a light kindled 
in his eye in curious contrast with his attitude of sympathy ; he let 
the hand he held in his fall gently, but it was lucky indeed for that 
ill-fated young author that a glance has not the power to kill. 

“ All aboard !!” again shouted the driver. 

Mr. Horley grabbed the bottle nearest to him, concealed it under 
his coat, and made for the door, muttering as he went: ‘ Con-con- 
con-confer-fer-fer-fer-found !” (as the door slammed behind him)— 
** s-s-s-ser-ser-ser ” (as he climbed up to ride with the driver)—“ such 
a !!” (jerked out as the horses started violently forward, nearly leav- 
ing him behind). 

For about a hundred yards we could see the good old man’s 
mouth twitching convulsively ; then, as the coach jumped a raised 
crossing, we saw that another word had slipped its moorings ; and 
we fancied that the 








But as I (like our dyspeptic friend) am writing this for a magazine, 
perhaps enough has been recorded. 




















SUMMER MIGRANTS. 


S April passes up the budding way, and proceeds on into May, 

the delicate wood warblers return to their leafy haunts. And 

here in the “domain” we always first find them. The domain 
is a rounded, rocky wood ; tangled briars and lichens hang from 
every slope, and in the holes and dark recesses dwell our semi- 
domesticated badgers. We used to sit up in the trees at night and 
watch them dig for roots, or eat the dried fruits which we had placed 
at the mouth of their burrow. Whilst the badgers sought for the 
small wild fruits of the bushes, the wood owls hooted and the herons 
screamed. Sometimes in the moonlight we could see the water-voles 
feeding, and the night-jars “‘ churred ” in the glades. Jays screeched 
in the darkness, and the lapwings, disturbed by the poachers, flew 
and screamed in the night. But when the light of summer mornings 
came the gay carpetings of the “ domain ” were revealed. And such 
a floral paradise never existed before. For years one who had loved 
them brought specimens of rare plants, until we had within our 
limited area almost the complete botany of the district. Creepers 
festooned the rocks, and wild thyme covered the slopes. Trailing 
periwinkle and bluebells hung over the’ nests of the ground birds, 
and the warblers all came thither in spring. In the “ domain” they 
built their nests and reared their young ; nor did they depart until 
they felt the migratory instinct strong within them. White throats 
came there and warblers of every kind. But the most plentiful of all 
were the Wood Wrens—the wood warblers. They came to us at the 
close of April or the beginning of May, the males arriving a week or 
ten days before the females, and immediately treating us to their 
apology of a song. The long-drawn “chee-chee-chee” generally 
came from some tall tree, and often from the branches of an oak. 
When the bird flew from one tree to another the flight was preceded 
by a quivering, tremulous motion of the wings. The form of the 
pretty wood-wren can never be mistaken, with its yellow-green back, 
green breast, and pure white under-plumage. Its dome-shaped nest 
is a marvellously beautiful structure, deep buried in summer wood 
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flowers. We have found the wild hyacinth, anemone, rock rose, and 
plumy grasses all airily waving above its nest, yet not a blade dis- 
turbed. The little green birds drop down from the boughs and enter 
by a small hole in the side. Difficult to find is this, if the parent 
birds do not betray its whereabouts. But so small is the hole that 
when we have known the precise locality of the nest visited we have 
missed it, the entrance being occupied by the head of the bird, its 
bright eyes looking timidly out upon us. Of very varied material 
is the nest—such as the spot in which it may happen to be affords— 
compactly constructed, and lined with delicate dead grasses and 
hair ; feathers are never used. Five or six white eggs are laid, with 
reddish-purple spots. Whether or no the fact plays any part in 
the bird’s economy we do not know, but certain it is that a few dead 
leaves are invariably found on the exterior of the nest. Where dis- 
tricts are well timbered and the woods old, this warbler loves best to 
breed, and there, probably, it finds food most abundant, for insect life 
abounds more in old wooded districts than where plantations of trees 
are younger. Age begets decay, and decay is productive of a whole 
host of insects. Hard-bodied beetles, the wood louse, and winged 
life simply swarm in such congenial spots. The wood and willow 
warblers, and the chiff-chaff differ from their congeners in not being 
fruit eaters. They live entirely upon insect life, and the benefit they 
confer on the garden during the earlier months of their stay in this 
country is almost incalculable. Every species of summer fly is taken, 
both at rest and on the wing, in the latter case the bird darting after 
its prey. Yet, although flies and aphides constitute the staple of its 
food, the bird is omnivorous in its range of insect diet, and this is 
taken both in the larval and matured state. This characteristic, then, 
of abstaining from fruit, and being solely an insect feeder, is common 
to the wood warbler and its confréres, the willow warbler and the chiff- 
chaff. The general colour of the plumage of these birds differs 
from that of the rest of the warblers. But the third and the best 
characteristic is in the nests of the three species, which are invariably 
dome-shaped. For a long time the wood warbler was confounded 
with the willow warbler, and in general it pretty much resembles it, 
the chief points of difference being (in the wood warbler) the bright 
yellow streak over the eye, the brighter green of the upper plumage, 
the yellowish breast, and the purely white abdominal parts. In the 
haunts of the birds these differences may not appear to be well marked, 
but when closely examined they are at once obvious, and so make 
it impossible to confound the two species. 

The wood warbler was one of the birds which Kingsley “set.” in 
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his “ Charm of Birds.” In the delightfully fresh “ Prose Idylls,” he 
asks, combating the words of the poet— 


In nature there is nothing melancholy— 


Is it true that 
In nature there is nothing melancholy ? 


and bids us “ mark that slender, graceful, yellow warbler, running 
along the high oak boughs like a perturbed spirit, seeking restlessly, 
anxiously, something which he seems never to find; and uttering every 
now and then a long, anxious cry, four or five times repeated, which 
would be a squeal were it not so sweet. Suddenly he flies away and 
flutters round the pendent tips of the beech sprays like a great yellow 
butterfly, picking the insects from the leaves ; then flies back toa 
bare bough, and sings with heaving breast and quivering wings a 
short, shrill, feeble, tremulous song, and then returns to his old sad- 
ness, wandering and complaining all day long. Is there no melan- 
choly in that cry? It sounds sad ; why should it not be meant to 
be sad? We recognise joyful notes, angry notes, fearful notes. They 
are very similar, strangely enough, in all birds. They are very 
similar, more strangely still, to the cries of human beings, especially 
children, when influenced by the same passions. And when we 
hear a note which to us expresses sadness, why should not the bird 
be sad? Yon wood wren has had enough to make him sad, if only 
he recollects it; and if he can recollect his road from Morocco 
hither, he maybe recollects, likewise, what happened on the road— 
the long, weary journey up the Portuguese coast, and through the 
gap between the Pyrenees and the Jaysquivel, and up the Landes of 
Bordeaux and across Brittany, flitting by night and hiding and feed- 
ing as he could by day; and how his mates flew against the light- 
houses and were killed by hundreds, and how he essayed the British 
Channel and was blown back, shrivelled up by bitter blasts ; and 
how he felt, nevertheless, that that ‘ wan water’ he must cross, he knew 
not why ; but something told him his mother had done it before 
him, and that he was flesh of her flesh, life of her life, and had in- 
herited her ‘ instinct’—as we call hereditary memory, in order to 
avoid the trouble of finding out what it is, and how it comes. A 
duty was laid on him to go back to the place where he was bred, 
and he must do it, and now it is done ; and he is weary, sad, and 
lonely ; and, for aught we know, thinking already that when the 
leaves begin to turn yellow he must go back again, over the Channel, 
over the Landes, over the Pyrenees, to Morocco once more. Why 


should he not be sad? He is a very delicate bird, as both his shape 
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and his notes testify. He can hardly keep up his race here in 
England ; and is accordingly very uncommon, while his two cousins, 
the willow wren and the chiff-chaff, who, like him, build for some 
mysterious reason domed nests upon the ground, are stout, and wiry, 
and numerous, and thriving everywhere. And what he has gone 
through may be too much for the poor wood wren’s nerves ; and he 
gives way; while willow wren, blackcap, nightingale, who have gone 
by the same road and suffered the same dangers, have stoutness 
of heart enough to throw off the past, and give themselves up to 
present pleasure. Why not? Who knows? There is labour, danger, 
bereavement, death in nature ; and why should not some at least of 
the so-called dumb things know it, and grieve at it as well as we?” 

In great contrast to the delicate, soft-billed wood birds, the 
warblers, are other of the summer migrants to this country. One of 
these is the Hobby. This beautiful little hawk, a “ peregrine in minia- 
ture” it has been styled, comes in the wake of the migratory hosts 
in spring, and stays with us till late autumn. Fascinating it is to 
watch the hobby performing its wonderful aérial evolutions, or Jark- 
hawking far up against the blue. It destroys numerous small birds, 
and in summer adroitly captures on the wing many of the large flying 
insects and beetles. Its two or three bright red eggs are laid in a 
nest in some high tree—a nest not always made by the hobbies 
themselves. Then another of our interesting summer visitants 
belongs to the family of butcher-birds, of which in England we have 
three—the Red-backed Shrike. These sprightly birds are bright in 
colouring, the male having a bright chestnut back, and it has also 
many pretty airs. The chief point of interest which attaches to the 
bird is that it hangs up the little carcasses of its prey in a regular 
shambles. Cockchafers, small birds, beetles, frogs, and butterflies 
are all transfixed on thorns as provision for the bird’s wants. It 
comes and breeds with us, and on account of its curious habits we 
have called it murdering pie, and lesser butcher-bird. 

The garden warbler usually comes to us during the first week in 
May, or about the time that the oak and elm are bursting into 
leaf. Again, in their coming, the males precede the females by 
a few days. Like the blackcap, the garden warbler is a restless 
bird, secretes itself in thickest retreats, and it is more frequently 
heard than seen. It sings oftener from the topmost branches of 
trees, but will cease at the slightest disturbance. The power and 
compass displayed in the song of the garden warbler are wonderful for 
the size of the musician; there is about it a richness and mellowness 
ef depth which continually reminds one of the nightingale even at its 
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best moments. After the spring immigration, these warblers disperse 
themselves to sheltered woods and copses, always drawing near to 
cultivation. In gardens, shrubberies, and woods, in the vicinity of 
towns, the birds usually abound. The garden warbler is somewhat 
local in its distribution, and a number of nests are sometimes found 
within a very limited area. The nesting sites are various—in bushes, 
scrubland, hedgerows of gardens and orchards, at the foot of low 
bushes among tangled grass, and secreted in the foliage of clambering 
wall plants—these are all at times chosen. It is in such spots as 
those enumerated that the garden warbler procures its food. This 
consists of a variety of insects, almost all of which are found upon 
the trees and bushes. But, in addition to spiders, caterpillars, and 
various insects, wild and garden fruits are laid under contribution, as 
are also numerous wild-berries. The nest, in which four or five 
greenish-white eggs, spotted with brown and yellow, are laid, is 
composed of many and varied materials. Tough, withered grasses 
are interwoven with wool and bents, the lining being loosely inserted, 
and consisting of fine fibres and hair. It is said that occasionally 
two or three broods are reared in a year. 

During the past season, many pairs of garden warblers have come 
about our home where they have been during many seasons. One of 
them had its nest in clematis clambering to the wall; another in 
the stump of a decayed thorn, and the third among the thick under- 
growth in a secluded corner of the garden. These birds, or others 
of the species, have returned to the same spots for years. The dates 
of their arrival for three years are April 29, May 4, and May 6. Each 
pair reared two broods during the season, and, although we have 
anxiously looked for the third, this we have never seen. In a short 
time after the young are hatched, and, as yet hardly fledged, the 
young ones flutter down one by one, and seem surprised to find that 
they can fly. And when once they have essayed the world they 
never return to the nest. The parent birds superintend their every 
movement, and an instinctive suspicion soon warns them against a 
host of prowling enemies. The young rarely stray far from the site 
of the nest and their parents, even when nesting operations for the 
second time are proceeding. By the time this second brood is 
hatched, the members of the first have grown more independent, 
and better able to supply their wants. From insects they feed on 
fruit, and wander further from home. Domestic cares over, the 
whole family seems to abandon the fast-failing insect food, and 
for a few weeks they revel in the pulpy fruits of matured summer. 
But the leaves turn yellow and sere; a few drop off. The days shrink 
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visibly, and the robins come from the woods. You brush the grass 
in the morning and hoar-frost glistens in the blades. By September 
many leaves have fallen, the wind soughs in the trees, and then you 
awake and find that the warblers are gone. 

Whenever a beautiful or rare bird comes to our shores it is imme- 
diately done to death, and usually before it gets far inland. This is 
an ornithological fact long established ; and the beautiful blue bird, 
or blue-throated warbler, has proved no exception in the treatment 
which it has received. Only a very limited number of its species 
has visited us, and there seems but little likelihood of our ever 
adding the bluebreast to our British avifauna. And yet it is 
common in certain of the southern European countries. Interested 
in birds—among the brightest and fairest of God’s creatures—Mr. 
Ruskin was drawn towards the bluebreast in connection with its con- 
gener the redbreast. He has not much to say about it, but that 
little he says well and comprehensively :—‘t You probably—some of 
you—never heard of the bluebreast ; very few, certainly, have seen 
one alive, and if alive certainly not wild in England. Here is a 
picture of it daintily done,' and you can see the pretty shield on its 
breast. Vain shield! if ever the fair little thing is wretched enough 
to set foot on English ground. I find the last that was seen was shot 
at Margate, so long ago as 1843 ; and there seems to be no official 
record of any visit before that since Mr. Thomas Embledon shot one 
on Newcastle Town Moor in 1816. But this rarity of visit to us is 
strange; other birds seem to have no such clear objection to being 
shot, and really seem to come to England expressly for the purpose. 
And yet this bluebird (one can’t say ‘ blue robin ;’ I think we shall have 
to call him ‘bluet,’ like the cornflower) stays in Sweden, where it 
sings so sweetly that it is called ‘A hundred tongues.’ That, then, 
is the utmost which the lords of land and masters of science do for us 
in their watch upon our feathered suppliants. One kills them; the 
other writes classifying epitaphs.” 

This pretty blue-throated warbler is by no means a rare bird in 
many parts of Europe. From Southern Italy it extends to the extreme 
north of Sweden, and is found from Russia westwards to Spain. Like 
the redbreast and redstart, the bluebreast is an insect feeder, and is 
partial to worms, treating them somewhat in the same fashion as 
does our robin. Being partial to berries, in its northern haunts, it 
feeds on those of the dogwood tree, and is often ensnared, these 
small fruits being used as baits. Just as our robin is by no means 
considered a sacred bird on the Continent, neither is the bluebreast, 
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large numbers of both being caught during the migratory season’ 
and eaten as delicacies. The haunt of this bird when in its natural 
habitat would seem to be low-lying tracts of marsh, where abound 
close scrub and dried grass. It is among this the bird builds, and 
of the same substance the nest is formed. ‘The eggs are from four 
to six, of a uniform greenish blue, and somewhat resembling those of 
the Alpine accentor, though smaller in size. The bird resides among 
vegetation of the willow and alder type during the greater part of the 
year, and here it obtains the insect life peculiar to such tracts. The 
song is described as being low and pleasing, in performing which the 
bird sometimes ascends to a considerable height above the bushes, 
and in descending spreads its tail like a fan. The slightest noise 
causes it to cease, and drop down into the shelter of the scrub. 

The whitethroat is still another of our summer visitants, and per- 
haps the commonest of all. This white-throated warbler comes in 
April or early May, and stays until the closing days of September— 
sometimes even until it is driven away by the bleak blasts of October. 
Frail things these warblers are for the most part, and conducting their 
migrations by no means as is generaily supposed. When trees are 
bare and the wind howls through the dripping woods—when insect 
life assumes the larval stage and winged things are scarce—these are 
the signs that the birds must be gone. But instead, as is generally 
supposed, of rising on buoyant wing, and steering straight for coast 
line and sea, these delicate creatures creep from bush to bush, seeking 
the thickest shelter, and thus, by a slow and devious route, they reach 
the coasts, flitting along and crossing always at the narrowest part, 
or along the hidden line of some submerged and long-lost isthmus. 

In spring, when the whitethroats arrive, they search out their 
haunts along the margins of woods, by lane hedgerows, by gardens, 
copses, and thickets. By-paths they love best—those old, seldom- 
trodden roads one finds in out-of-the-way country districts, where 
grass carpets the smooth surface, and where trailing plants and 
brambles have taken up their matted habitat. It is in such places— 
localities with abundance of cover—that the whitethroat finds its 
food. This consists of a large range of insects in their varying 
stages, together with aphides and small green caterpillars; of these 
it is extremely fond, and destroys great quantities. It is only during 
cold seasons, when insect food is not plentifully developed, that 
the bird falls back upon the numerous small fruits and berries 
upon which it sometimes feeds in autumn. But on account of the 
larve which the whitethroat destroys it is well worthy of being 
protected and encouraged, as the friend of the gardener and agricul- 
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turist. Rapidly flying insects constituting its food, the movements 
of the bird are naturally quick, and its vigilance is as characteristic 
as its shyness. Always favouring the thickest retreats, it is rarely 
seen. But sometimes in the intervals of its look-out for food it 
may be observed to rise some yards above its dense retreat, and, 
fluttering in the air, give out its song and then suddenly descend. 
If there are jarring notes in the otherwise sweet song of the white- 
throat, on the whole the performance is remarkably pleasant. It is 
short and lively, must be heard closely to be appreciated, and a near 
view will reveal other interesting characteristics of the bird. Its 
attitude is like that of the nightingale, and if we human listeners do 
not sufficiently appreciate the song, it would seem that this does not 
prevent the bird itself from doing so, for during the time the song is 
proceeding various stirring emotions would seem to take possession 
of the bird. Sometimes its body is erect, then low-bending with 
quivering wings, and again with throat distended and crest erected, 
and giving out its loudest and sweetest notes. It is when these 
are low and subdued that the more jarring sounds are produced. 
The nest is usually placed on the ground, sometimes in trees and 
shrubs above it, though rarely far from it. But the undergrowth 
and tall grasses of wet woods are always selected when they can be 
found. The nest is slight, compact, and the materials of which 
it is composed are usually: much interlaced. Blades of grass and 
various fine plants are plaited together, and the whole lined with 
moss and hair. Five eggs are laid, of an indescribable greenish- 
yellow white colour, spotted with dark, olive green. Two broods are 
invariably reared in a season. 

The lesser whitethroat is a bird so generally resembling its larger 
congener, in both form and characteristics, as to have been long 
confounded with it. It is, however, by no means so common as 
the foregoing species, though differing widely from it in ascending 
higher above its bushy retreats, and straying further from these 
than the greater whitethroat. It comes to this country a week 
earlier, resembles it in general activity, but is far inferior in song. Its 
warble is short and pleasant, and the louder notes come harshly 
upon the ear when in close proximity to the singer. Occasionally 
it may be heard from lofty trees, but for the most part it inhabits 
such localities as were described as the habitat of the last-named 
species. Tall hedgerows, copses, gardens, and orchards attract 
the bird, though we cannot so readily defend it as the white- 
throated warbler, owing to its decided preference for the smaller 
garden fruits, and this when insect food abounds. Still, ephemera 
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and their larvz constitute a greater part of its diet, and the number 
of small caterpillars which it destroys would compensate for an 
amount of fruit havoc which the bird is quite incapable of making. 
Wild elderberries are the fruit of which it seems most fond, and the 
various currants grown in gardens also slightly suffer in late spring. 
Babillard and babbling warbler are provincial—in some cases, specific 
—names which attach to it, these having been bestowed from 
the fact of a soft, gurgling whistle which it sometimes emits ; but 
this is so low that to be heard the bird must be silently approached 
and not alarmed. Bechstein tells us that the “little miller” has 
some notes which sound like the clacking of a mill. This, it is 
usually thought, constitutes the bird’s whole song, because these 
notes are uttered loudly, whereas its others consist of soft weak strains, 
yet so variable and melodious that it surpasses all other warblers. 

Although occasionally ascending rather high to build its nest, the 
usual situation is in some low bush near the ground, or among 
herbage, beneath brambles, or undergrowths affording an impenetra- 
ble cover to prowling creatures. Its nest is smaller and formed of 
more delicate materials than that of the greater whitethroat, though 
these are from plants of the same species. The four, five, or six eggs 
are smaller than those of its congener. These are white, with ash- 
coloured and yellowish-brown spots dispersed about the larger end. 

The lesser whitethroat is more common in the southern than the 
northern parts of the country, yet there is no county in which it has 
not occurred. It is partial to certain localities, and this will account 
for its local attachment and distribution. A curious habit the young 
of the species has, which probably plays some important part in the 
bird’s economy ; a few other species have it in a lesser degree. When 
disturbed, they immediately dart out of the nest, although not fully 
fledged, and screen themselves in the bushes. 

Quite one of our most interesting summer visitants is the goat- 
sucker or nightjar. It is one of the last to arrive, coming in early 
June, and invariably making straight for its old haunts, It is a 
remarkable bird, being in some of its characteristics alone among 
British birds. It forms, in fact, a connecting link between the 
owls and the swallows, having the soft plumage and noiseless flight 
of the one, and the wide gape of the other. It never, unless 
disturbed, comes abroad during the day, but obtains its food 
at twilight and dusk. In the no thern coppice districts it is a 
common bird in summer, and upon the scrubby “knots” breeds 
annually. There upon the grey limestone-covered fells it conforms 
marvellously to its environment, it being almost impossible to detect 
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the curiously mottled plumage as the bird basks on the grey stones’ 
not more still than itself. Here, too, it lays its eggs, often without 
the slightest semblance of a nest, and we have found them upon the 
bare rock. At evening the birds come out to feed, flitting noiselessly 
among the nutbush tops, at times startling one with a loud flapping 
of the wings, which performed among the foliage probably has the 
effect of putting up the large night-flying moths which form the 
principal part of its food. A particular interest attaches to the goat- 
sucker, inasmuch as it is furnished with a peculiar claw, the use 
of which is guessed at, rather than known to naturalists. This 
claw is obtusely serrated on the inner edge, and from experiments 
made upon nightjars in captivity, we should say that its use is to 
free the long whiskers of the bird from the soft silvery dust which 
usually covers the bodies of the large night-flying moths. Certain 
it is that this substance gets upon the whiskers of the bird, and that 
the long hairs referred to are combed through the serrated claw. 
About the mouth and head the goatsucker is very swallow-like. It 
has a bullet-shaped head, large eyes, and a particularly wide gape. 
Like the swallows, too, it has a weak ineffective bill, and weak feet. 
This is explained, however, when it is stated that there is rarely need 
for the bird to be on the ground, except when resting or nesting, and 
that it takes most of its insect prey on the wing. 

Much superstition attached to the goatsucker in times past, and 
does still attach in remote country districts. There is some suggestion 
of this in its very name, and one of its ancient attributes was that it 
sucked cows and goats ; and, like most superstitious beliefs, there is 
some slight suggestion of foundation for this one. For nothing is 
more common than to see the bird in the dusk of the evening flitting 
under the bellies of cattle as they stand knee-deep in the thick 
summer grass. Of course the goatsucker is then hawking for insects, 
which always abound where there are cattle ; and the huge bovine 
creatures make quite a friend of the bird, patiently allowing it to 
perform its kind offices on their behalf. This act, taken in con- 
junction with the suggestive wide mouth, has caused our hardly 
discriminating ancestors to dub the bird with a name which it 
never deserved. In fact, like most of our summer visitors, it confers 
much good upon the land by the large number of injurious insects 
which it destroys. At evening it makes a loud churring noise, from 
which it has its provincial names of dor hawk, eve-churr, and 
fern-owl. 

Wherever in summer we find a still mountain tarn there are we 
certain to find a pair of summer snipe—sandpipers. They build 
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upon the pebbly marge or among the driftwood, laying on a roughly 
constructed nest four yellowish-white eggs, spotted with dark brown. 
These are restless birds, never still, always running along among 
the pebbles or flitting across the tarn in their tremulous flight, and 
giving cut their whistle the while. These, too, are summer visitors 
to our shores, coming in May to breed and leaving again in 
September. Almost every secluded sheet of water has its pair, and 
as frequently as by mountain tarn, they may be found by the side of 
the river, only the bed must be a pebbly not a muddy one. 
Sandlark and willy-wicket are two names given by the country folk, 
and both are expressive enough. Our sandpiper is a loquacious 
bird, and in spring-time has a pleasing lively song, which is some- 
times continued for some minutes. 

The other day we came across a secluded mountain tarn in one 
of our lonely rambles. Even whilst a shoulder of the mountain 
hid it, we heard the cry of the summer snipe and knew that water 
was near. Upon a further approach a pair of grey ducks got up from 
the reeds where they were evidently breeding ; they simply trailed 
their legs lazily across the water, throwing up a silvery streak in 
their course as they touched the surface. A grasshopper-warbler 
was singing among the thick tangled grass with its cricket-like 
strain, and a reed-wren sang among the sedges. The bald, black 
coats popped beneath the water as we invaded their haunts, then 
reappeared a few yards further on. The pleasant whistle of the 
plover was on the hills, and the peculiarly wild cry of the curlew 
came from the moors. Ever and anon a noiseless heron from the 
mosses came to a belt of pine, where was a heronry, and when it 
had disgorged to its young, languidly flapped, repeating its southward 
course. Moor-hens rustled among the lily-pads, and everywhere 
over the tarn were white water-lilies tossed in the light of the golden 
afternoon. The restless sandlarks ceaselessly flew and ran and whistled 
among the pebbles, now and then crossing from one side to the other. 
Once the red merlin hung in the blue above them, but this seemed 
only for pleasure, for soon he wheeled and sailed with all his grace 
and majesty of wing away to the grouse moor in search of surer and 
unfledged prey. 

Another of our little summer visitors is the wryneck. The time 
of its coming can hardly be defined, as the first arrive about the 
beginning of April, whilst others extend on into June. Many of the 
birds come with the cuckoo, and one of its country names is that of 
cuckoo’s mate. Like the cuckoo it is oftener heard than seen, and its 
solitary cry, by Yarrell not inappropriately likened to that of the 
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kestrel, may be heard daily whilst the little author is most difficult 
to get a view of. It lays its eggs in retired places, in holes of 
trees, often only on touchwood ; these are six or seven in number, 
purely white and glossy. If you happen to come across the nest 
of the wryneck, the bird will suffer itself to be taken before it 
will desert its eggs. Then it is that it hisses, ruffles up the feathers 
of its plumage, and makes a show of being terrible indeed. It is 
from this habit of hissing, and also probably from the fact of its long 
tongue, that it has gained its name of snake-bird. Its specific name, 
however, of wryneck it has from a most curious habit of rolling its 
head about, which gives it at times a curiously deformed appearance, 
and its pencilled markings, running in lines, help to heighten the 
effect. The structure of the wryneck has much in common with the 
woodpeckers. It has long sharp claws and a stiffened tail, both 
of which enable it to climb the rugged barks of trees. Its long, 
horny-tipped tongue it thrusts out after the manner of the wood- 
pecker, and, aided by a glutinous secretion, secures ants, their eggs, 
and numerous other insects. These it draws into its mouth so 
rapidly as to elude the eye in attempting to follow it. When the 
insects do not show themselves on the outside, it digs with its strong 
bill, and disinters them in large quantities. It is search of food of 
this kind that induces it to come much to the ground. In this 
connection we may mention even another provincial name—that of 
emmet-hunter. When in search of ground insects it jumps along, with 
tail elevated in a most peculiar manner, though on these occasions it 
is never found far from its retreat. It flies heavily, with an ungainly 
and undulatory flight, and usually alights at the bottom of some tree. 

Wrynecks return to the same locality year by year, though they 
are by no means regular in their times of coming and going. We 
have found them in one wood for many succeeding seasons, and 
have taken the young, which make most interesting pets in captivity. 
They generally succumb, however, to the first severe weather of 
winter. 

The cuckoo is quite a Bohemian among birds, and it is perhaps 
owing to its vagrant habits that there yet remain several points 
in its life-history which have still to be cleared up. The birds come 
to our shores with the warm winds of April, progressing by easy 
stages, and disperse themselves over the country. Wordsworth dis- 
possessed the bird of a corporeal existence, and to him it was but a 
voice, a mystery. It is true that it seeks the cool greenery and summer 
seclusion of the woods, but it is neither solitary nor unsocial. Just at 
dawn we have seen as many as seventeen birds flying together, these 
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all crying and calling at the same time. It was once thought that 
the cuckoo paired, but it is now known that the species is polygamous. 
Those who know the bird in its haunts hear two distinct cries in 
addition to that which gives it its name. The more frequent of these 
constitutes a love-song, and may be represented by a succession 
of the initial syllables cuck—cuck—cuck, dying away into a 
prolonged oo—o—o—o. This cry is uttered when flying, and the 
more deliberate and finished “ cuckoo ” usually comes from the bird 
when perched on some rail or fence. As the meadows become 
covered with May-flowers the first call is more seldom heard, and 
then the woods resound only to the steady cry of “cuckoo,” 
“cuckoo.” The number of hens that constitutes a harem is not 
known, but from the number of bachelor birds the males must greatly 
predominate over the females. From dissection we are convinced 
that each female lays a series of eggs, these occurring in widely 
differing stages of maturity. It is as to the birds laying and nesting 
that comparatively little is known, and in connection with which 
several interesting questions arise. The older naturalists thought 
that the female cuckoo actually laid its eggs in the nests of other 
birds, and this may be so, but it is equally certain that the bird 
sometimes conveys eggs thither in its bill. ‘They have been found, 
too, in nests where it would have been impossible for the 
bird to lay them; but the most convincing evidence on this 
head is furnished by the fact that cuckoos have not unfrequently 
been observed conveying their eggs to the nest of another species. 
Had this not been proved to actual demonstration, the truth might 
have been inferred from several facts known to naturalists. The egg 
of the cuckoo has been found in the nests of no less than sixty 
different birds, among these being those of the common wren, willow 
warbler, and titmouse ; each of which is exceedingly small and, 
moreover, domed. This fact is incontestable, and the impossibility 
of the cuckoo’s having actually laid the eggs in the nests will be at 
once seen. Among the sixty nests patronised were the unlikely 
ones of the butcher-bird, jay, and magpie ; all either bird or egg 
destroyers. This may reflect upon the cuckoo’s stupidity, and the 
bird exhibits a deplorable ignorance of the fitness of things when it 
deposits its egg in the nest of either the diminutive fire-crested wren 
or the more cumbersome one of the cushat. A fire-crest, almost the 
smallest of British birds, might conveniently be stowed away in the 
gape of a young cuckoo, and without the latter detecting that the 
morsel was much more than a normal supply. 

The nests in which the egg of the cuckoo is most frequently 
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found are those of the meadow-pipit, hedge-sparrow, and reed- 
warbler. Now, the eggs of these birds vary in a very considerable 
degree, and the question arises whether the cuckoo has the power 
of assimilating the colour of its egg to those among which it is to be 
deposited. Some eminent German ornithologists claim that this 
is so, but facts observed in England hardly bear out the conclu- 
sion. Brown eggs have been found among the blue ones of the 
hedge-sparrow, redstart, wheatear, and grasschat ; among the green 
and grey ones of several other birds ; and among the purely white 
ones of the wood-pigeon and turtle-dove. The cuckoo’s egg is 
brown, and it must be admitted that the great majority of the nests 
it patronises contain eggs which more or less nearly resemble its 
own. There is a general family likeness about the eggs laid by the 
same bird, not only in the same clutch but from year to year. We 
have noticed this particularly in the case of a female sparrowhawk, 
which laid remarkably beautiful eggs, and in some other birds. 
Admitting that the eggs of the cuckoo, as a species, vary more than 
those of other birds, yet it is probable that the same female invari- 
ably lays eggs of the same colour. This can only be surmised by 
analogy, though the one fact bearing on the question is where two 
cuckoo’s eggs were found in the same nest, and which differed greatly 
in colour. More might have been learnt from the incident if it had 
been known for certain whether the eggs had been laid by the same or 
different birds. There is a general tendency for the habits of animals 
to become hereditary—as the migrations of birds—and it seems not 
unreasonable that a cuckoo which has once laid its egg in the nest of 
any particular species should continue to do so, and that the young 
cuckoo hatched in the same nest should also continue the practice 
in after years. 

A possibility with regard to the cuckoo is that it is not so destitute 
of maternal instinct as is generally supposed, and that it occasionally 
hatches its own eggs. It is certain that a female has been seen with 
her breast destitute of feathers, and with young cuckoos following 
her and clamouring to be fed. Some other species of the genus 
nearly akin to our own bird are quite normal in their nesting habits, 
and it is here suggested that, under certain circumstances, our English 
cuckoo may be so likewise. 

All the cries and calls of the cuckoo are love songs, and are 
closely connected with the “pairing” season. The birds begin to 
shout upon recruiting soon after their arrival, and this continues 
through May and until June. The couplet to the effect that the first 
cock of hay frights the cuckoo away holds good in the districts in 
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which it is used ; and it is equally true that in July it prepares to fly, 
and leaves in Augus.. 

Not the least interesting facts in the bird’s economy are those 
which refer to its young. It is now abundantly proved by indepen- 
dent witnesses that the young cuckoo shoulders the rest of the fledg- 
lings out of the nest, and this before it is many days old. Numerous 
observers have found young pipits and larks dead, which only a 
few hours before were safe, and the process of ejectment has been 
minutely described. Although the newly hatched usurper can hardly 
hold up its head, it incessantly strives to get beneath the nestlings, 
and ultimately tilts them overboard. This is probably a provision 
for the sustenance of the bird, as it is certainly capable of devouring 
the food of four or five smaller ones. The egg, too, is comparatively 
smaller than that of any other British bird—a necessity, when the 
size of the future foster-mother is taken into account. The once 
popular notion that the young cuckoo ultimately devoured its 
tiny parents is but a myth, and it is easy to understand how it 
originated. To see a hedge-sparrow thrust its head into the great 
yellow gape of a half-fledged cuckoo is more than sufficient to 
account for the superstition. 

JOHN WATSON. 
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THE LADY OF LYONS. 


T must be confessed that there are few plays we would be less 
inclined to part with than this rather hackneyed and well-worn 
“Lady of Lyons.” The casual sight of that familiar title on the 
red-brick corner wall in some country or manufacturing town, it may 
be weeks old—the old paper flapping flaglike—always touches a 
welcome note, and the characters— 


Claude Melnotte . ° ° ‘ " . Mr, VAUX CLAMANT 
Pauline . ° ° ° . ° » Miss CHARNELL 


have a romantic sound ; though we divine beforehand the obstre- 
perous quality of these two declaimers. In the story there is the charm 
of simple effects and primitive emotions, the story is worked out 
without violence or straining, and all through the ordinary sympathies 
are struck firmly. So artfully is the whole compounded that it is 
possible to play the two characters in half a dozen different ways, and 
clever actors have exerted themselves to gloss over the weak spot 
in Melnotte’s character—the unworthy deception, which involves 
loss of respect. Pauline, however, is a really engaging, charming 
character, from the mixture of emotions ; if played, that is, in a tender, 
impulsive way, and not made a vehicle for elocutionary display. 

It is remarkable how so many of our leading performers have 
all eagerly come at last to attempt these favourite characters. The 
interval between the days of the classical Macready and the 
“‘ romantic ” Irving is filled by a regular line of distinguished players. 
It must be admitted that there is a certain “high-flown” strain in 
particular passages, certainly “ bombastic,” and which are almost im- 
possible to deliver without provoking a smile. Such is the well-known 
description of the palace with which the suitor attempts to dazzle the 
imagination of his mistress. To the ordinary player this is, of course, 
inexpressibly dear, and perhaps the most precious morsel of “ fat” 
in the whole. Mr. Coghlan, who played the part with Mrs. Langtry, 
judiciously levelled down the strained tone into a more prosaic shape, 
with excellent effect. A rather ludicrous tradition seems to have 
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been jealously preserved by all performers of the character. When 
Claude returns from the wars and meets his mistress, it is obvious 
that the mere change of costume would not prevent instant recogni- 
tion, which is, however, happily averted by the device of sheltering 
his face behind his cocked hat and spreading plumes. 

The gracious, winsome part of Pauline has been essayed by all 
our most charming actresses, after being created by the once irre- 
sistible Miss Helen Faucit ; and all, down to Miss Terry, Miss Ander- 
son, and Mrs. Langtry, have increased their reputation by the per- 
formance. 

For over fifty years it has held its ground, and is always per- 
formed. Nay, it has been said that there is not a theatrical night in 
the year where it is not being played at some theatre of the kingdom. 
The young beginner, just stepping on the boards, turns fondly to 
the effective “ gardener’s son,” and is certain he could deliver the pas- 
sage ending, “ Dost like the picture?”—a burst often laughed at, 
but never failing to tell. Every character is good and actable, and, 
though we may have seen it fifty times, as most playgoers have, 
there is always a reserve of novelty and attraction left which is certain 
to interest. 

In his preface to the play the author explains that he had founded 
it upon his imperfect recollection of a pretty little story called “ The 
Bellows Mender.” This is the exact truth, for the main or “ root” 
idea is thus suggested, viz. that of a girl being deceived into a 
marriage with one of low degree to gratify the revenge of a rejected 
suitor, and being afterwards gained over to love her low-born 
admirer. The character of Pauline is totally different, the original 
being a rather energetic person who asserted her rights in a very 
vigorous fashion. 

About the beginning of the century that republican lady, Miss 
Helen Maria Williams, who was a very industrious writer, published 
an entertaining account of travels, manners, and persons in France. 
In this book she represents herself as having met with an intelli- 
gent Addé, who related to her a curious little tale. This has very 
much the air of a translation from the French. I give the substance 
of it, and it will be seen how little it has in common with “ The 
Lady of Lyons.” It is entitled “The History of Perourou, or the 
Bellows Mender,” who relates the story himself in the first person. 
He had been brought up to his father’s trade at Montélimart, near 
Lyons ; but, being full of ambitious, “soaring” ideas, he set off for 
that city, where he hoped to find an opening for his desires. One 
night he encountered four young men in the streets, who, mysteri+ 
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ously addressing him by his name, insisted on his coming and sup+ 
ping with them. They told him that they were engravers, and that 
one of the party had paid his addresses to the most lovely girl in the 
city, the daughter of a picture dealer, but had been disdainfully 
rejected by her. They opened to him their scheme, which was the 
one worked out in the play, that he should pass himself off as the 
wealthy Marquis of Rouperou, principal proprietor of mines in 
Dauphiny, and gain her affection and hand. With this view they 
regularly trained him, teaching him music, drawing, and even read- 
ing and writing, during a period of three months, which simplifies a 
difficulty found in the play, viz. the difficulty of the “ gardener’s 
son” assuming the manners and accomplishments of a nobleman 
without notice of a necessary interval to acquire them. Everything was 
carried out successfully : the beautiful Aurora was won. The cere- 
mony took place. His friends and backers supplied magnificent 
presents, and attended the happy pair to the humble cottage, where 
they were received by the venerable father. The coachman was the 
rejected lover, who, throwing off his wig and the rest of his disguise, 
maliciously congratulated the young bride on her bellows-mender 
husband. 

Aurora, after beguiling the husband with some fair words, contrived 
to make her escape, announcing that she would take refuge in a con- 
vent, “ which will rid me of your hateful presence. I am an honourable 
enemy, and declare that you must hold yourself ready to appear 
before every tribunal in France till I have found one which shall do 
me justice.” Her persecutors had restored the presents and a sum of 
money to the young man, and entreated him to take all care of his 
bride, and to be kind to her. After some vain search he converted all 
these valuables into money, and found himself in possession of some 
10,000 crowns, The case in due course came before the tribunals, 
where a sort of sensational scene—truly French—took place. The 
discarded lover came forward and appealed to the fair plaintiff on 
behalf of the unborn child. The judges were moved ; and it was 
decided that the marriage should not be annulled, but that the lady 
should live in her convent secure from all molestation. The hero 
then began a speculation, made money, wore fine clothes—and be- 
came a personage of importance, though unrecognised. Aurora’s 
father had fallen into difficulties, from which he had the pleasure of 
rescuing him. A friendly merchant then introduced him to the 
convent, where he found his wife with a beautiful infant on her 
knees. Tears and a reconciliation followed. A year later she 
invited him to a little féte at her house in Lyons. Here he found 
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his old friends, the engravers, including the sham coachman. At 
the close she brought him into a room, where a curtain being drawn 
revealed one representing the husband at Aurora’s feet at Montélimart. 
She was repulsing him, “‘ throwing a look of indignation on the coach- 
man-engraver.” Underneath was written, “ Love conquers Pride.” The 
second represented the scene of the féte, with portraits of the en- 
gravers, and underneath was written, “ Pride conquered by Love.” 

The story concludes in a rather prosaic, business-like way, by 
announcing that in due time “ Aurora made me the father of three 
other children,” and requested that the coachman-engraver should 
be godfather. ‘This estimable man is now the husband of a most 
charming woman, well known in Lyons for the care which she 
bestows on the education of her daughter.” 

The Atheneum admitted that it was a very effective melodrama, 
but no more. They fell foul of the claims set forth in the preface, 
from which the critic drew the conclusion “ that his standard of stage 
composition is low indeed, and that little improvement is ever to be 
expected either from his sublimity of taste or his self-dissatisfaction. 
. . . * Theatrical effect’—surely the common distiller of novels 
for the stage can attain this. Little more than a scene-painter, a pair 
of scissors, operating upon such a tale as the ‘Iron Masque,’ or the 
‘Cock Lane Ghost,’ is often supposed to work such a miracle. .. . 
As a ready play, his work amazes us much more ; even the language 
has little of his usual brilliancy—not a spark to a page. One solution 
is that Mr. Bulwer is out of his depth in the drama.” It concludes 
with this sapient prophecy: “ Works written sufficiently down to the 
public taste are sure of a short-lived fame, and of its substantial 
profits.” 

When Macready was groaning under his thraldom to Bunn, 
the manager of Drury Lane Theatre, which ended in the well- 
known discreditable assault and scuffle, he was favoured by the 
assistance of no less than three practical dramatists who were anxious 
to furnish him with opportunities for displaying his talent. These 
were the cultured Talfourd, the clever Sheridan Knowles, and Mr. 
Bulwer. All these, by an extraordinary exception to the general run 
of fortune in such matters, were successful, not merely in this form 
of assistance, but actively enriched the stage with what are called 
regular “stock pieces.” These were “Virginius” and “ William Tell,” 
and “The Lady of Lyons.” Not only are these well-finished pieces 
of a high poetical type, but they are also well-constructed and 
effective dramas. Neither Macready nor the author of “The Lady 


of Lyons” seems to have entertained any very brilliant hopes of its 
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success, beyond the expectation that it might turn out to be a 
serviceable piece, that would serve its turn like so many others. 
The Theatre was not flourishing ; and the eminent tragedian himself 
was not “ drawing.” 

With the new year came a little rally. The pantomime and an 
opera or two had done something. “ King Lear” was got up, and also 
*Coriolanus.” But at this depressing time a play was brought to him, 
written by his friend Bulwer, of which he could not have had very 
high expectations, and which yet was to prove the most extremely 
popular play of modern times. He took the hero’s part, and was 
supported by the then attractive Miss Helen Faucit in the female 
character. ~This piece his friend had at first named ‘‘The Adven- 
turer”; but when the actor saw this title written down he would not 
consent to it. The author came behind the scenes to talk to him of 
his melodrama, but so little important did he think it that he spoke 
of other subjects. The “Lear” just performed was “ gigantic.” 
The Ballo must be left “an open question, or he would not support 
Ministers.” Then, turning to his new play, he professed himself quite 
satisfied with the arrangements. By this time a better name had 
been chosen, and this always interesting, ever attractive, and drawing 
piece became “ THE Lapy or Lyons.” 

The night of the first performance was * February 15, which the 
manager takes tranquilly enough: “ Acted Claude Melnotte,” he 
writes in his diary, “in Bulwer’s play, pretty well. The audience felt 
it very much, and were carried away by it. The-play in the acting 
was completely successful; was called for; and, leaving, Miss 
Faucit was well received.” 

The piece was produced without the name of the author being 
given, the excuse given being that he wished to have further experi- 
ment of its success; though he left the matter to Macready’s 
judgment. It was not until about a fortnight that it was known to 
be Bulwer’s work. When Macready himself began his manage- 
ment the new piece was one of the first performed, and thus it 
entered on that long and steady course of regular prosperity and 
popularity which it has enjoyed ever since. 

In conclusion, we may quote the modest, well-written preface 
with which our author introduces his play. 

“ An indistinct recollection of the very pretty little tale, called 
‘The Bellows Mender,’ suggested the plot of this drama. The 
incidents, however, are greatly altered from those in the tale, and 
the characters are entirely recast. 

* Having long had a wish to illustrate certain periods of French 
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history, so, in the selection of the date in which the scenes of this play 
are laid, I saw that the era of the Republic was that in which the 
incidents were rendered most probable, in which the probationary 
character of the hero could well be made sufficiently rapid for dramatic 
effect, and in which the character of the time itself was depicted by the 
agencies necessary to the conduct of the narrative. For during the 
early years of the first most brilliant successes of the French Republic, 
in the general ferment of society, and the brief equalisation of ranks, 
Claude’s high-placed love, his ardent feelings, his unsettled prin- 
ciples (the struggle between which makes the passion of his drama), 
his ambition and his career, were phenomena that characterised the 
age, and in which the spirit of the nation went along with the 
extravagance of the individual. 

“ The play itself was composed with a twofold object. In the first 
place, sympathising with the enterprise of Mr. Macready, as manager 
of Covent Garden, and believing that many of the higher interests of 
the drama were involved in the success or failure of an enterprise 
equally hazardous and disinterested, I felt, if I might so presume ,to 
express myself, something of the Brotherhood of Art, and it was only 
for Mr. Macready to think it possible that I might serve him in order 
to induce me to make the attempt. 

** Secondly, in that attempt I was mainly anxious to see whether or 
not, after the comparative failure on the stage of the ‘ Duchesse de 
la Valliére,’ certain critics had duly declared that it was not in my 
power to attain the art of dramatic construction and theatrical 
effects. I felt, indeed, that it was on this that a writer, accustomed to 
the narrative class of composition, would have the most both to learn 
and towzlearn. Accordingly it was to the development of the plot and 
the arrangement of the incidents that I directed my chief attention, 
and I sought to throw whatever belongs to poetry less into the 
diction and the ‘felicity of words’ than into the construction of 
the story, the creation of the characters, and the spirit of the prevailing 
sentiment. The authorship of the play was neither avowed nor 
suspected until the play had established itself in public favour. The 
announcement of my name was the signal for attacks, chiefly political, 
to which it is now needless to refer. When a work has outlived for 
some time the earlier hostilities of criticism, there comes a new race 
of critics, to which a writer may for the most part calmly trust for a 
fair consideration whether of the faults or of the merits of his per- 
formance.” 

PERCY FITZGERALD. 
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A LOG-BOOK. 


NE of our popular novelists has made the sea, with its ever- 

changing moods, so well known to us, and has brought before 

us so vividly all matters concerning the daily incidents of a sailor’s 

life, that we are perhaps prepared to take some interest even in such 
a prosaic record as a ship’s log-book. 

At all events but few landsmen have opportunities of reading 
these true stories of the sea, which, notwithstanding the meagre 
record they give, have yet a real living interest of their own, as they 
tell us from day to day about the wind and the sea, the progress of 
the voyage, and the occupations of the crew. 

There is now beside me the log of the three-masted schooner 
“ Sarah,” which left Glasgow on Thursday, February 8, 1872, bound 
for Mayagues, in the island of Porto Rico. From thence she sailed 
to Ponce in the same island, then to New York, and finally to 
Bridgewater in England, where she arrived on July 31 ; the round 
trip therefore occupying about six months. The outward cargo con- 
sisted of boilers and machinery, for the use of the sugar planters, and 
bottled beer, probably for the same gentlemen. 

One of the first entries in the log-book refers to the draught of 
the ship. This is a matter of the utmost importance, respecting 
which the officers of a ship must always be able to inform the pilot, 
so that he may conduct the vessel safely amongst the intricacies of 
a harbour. The “Sarah’s” draught was ten feet six inches forward 
and eleven feet seven inches at the stern. On the day of sailing, the 
captain records ;: “ First part calm and foggy, middle and latter parts 
of the day, fresh south-easterly breezes and fine. At 1 p.m. took 
steamer and proceeded down the river in charge of pilot ; crew all on 
board ; at 4.30 anchored at Greenock, in seven fathoms of water with 
port bower and thirty fathoms of chain. Crew employed in caulking 
down main-hatch and placing long-boat.” For two days the vessel 
lay windbound in the Clyde, but at 3 p.m. on Sunday—the sailor’s 
favourite day for setting forth upona voyage—the anchor was weighed, 
all sail was set, and she passed out into the channel under an 
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easterly breeze with squalls, The weather, however, got worse. 
The next day the master writes ; ‘‘ Monday, the 12th February, begins 
with moderate south-easterly gale and thick, rainy weather. At 
2 p.m. gale increasing, took in upper topsail, furled jib, reefed fore- 
sail, mainsail, and mizzen.” But the gale continued, and at 4 o’clock 
in the evening the captain was glad to anchor in Belfast Bay, in five 
fathoms water, with fifty-five fathoms of chain. It is interesting 
to observe the minute attention to details in recording the exact 
length of chain cable veered out to the anchor ; but few persons, 
when they see a ship at anchor in a roadstead, ever think that the 
cable which holds her is of an exact length known to the officers on 
board, and not just a lot of chain—a random quantity. On Thursday 
there seemed to be some prospect of getting away, so at 2 o'clock 
the crew hove short to fifteen fathoms of chain at water’s edge pre- 
paratory to weighing anchor, but on Friday morning a strong 
southerly gale, with rain, set in, and they were forced to veer out 
cable again to forty-five fathoms. The gale continued for some days, 
during which time the various occupations of the crew are recorded 
in the log. On Tuesday, the 20th, the master writes: ‘‘ Begins with 
fresh south-westerly breeze and fine ; people employed in setting-up 
fore rigging. At 3 p.m. weighed anchor and set all possible sail ; 
this day ends at 4 p.m. to commence sea log.” ‘The log, up to this 
time, had been a “harbour log,” but now that the ship has fairly 
started on her voyage, the various spaces in the log-book, formed by 
ruled lines, are filled in daily with certain needful particulars. These 
particulars consist of the rate of sailing in knots at intervals of two 
hours throughout the day and night ; the course, that is, as we say 
on land, the direction—this is determined by compass; the quarter 
in which the wind is; leeway made, &c., and later, when the ship has 
left all land behind her, the daily latitude and longitude, barometrical 
readings, and other particulars. 

The “Sarah” sailed down the Irish Sea in very bad weather, 
passing the lights on the Copeland Island, the Calf of Man, Wicklow 
Head, and Cardigan Bay light-ship. On Saturday, the 24th, the 
master enters in his log: “ Light breeze and fine ; people variously 
employed ; at 3 p.m. tacked off shore about five miles ; at 6 o’clock 
South Bishop light bore S. by W. ten miles ; increasing breeze with 
threatening appearance ; took in all light sails ; at 10 hard gale with 
thick, rainy weather ; took in upper topsail, foresail, jib and mizzen, 
and reefed the mainsail ; midnight, hard gale and heavy sea, vessel 
shipping much water.” On Sunday they were fourteen days out 
from the Clyde and had only got abreast of the Tuskar light. Here 
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the weather became worse, and the vessel is described as forereaching 
and shipping much water, under lower topsail, reefed mainsail, fore- 
topmast staysail and main staysail. It is a vivid picture, the small 
vessel under storm canvas, staggering along through the dark hours 
of a February night, in a south-west gale off the Tuskar, the decks 
all awash, showers of blinding spray falling constantly on the helms- 
man, the officers and crew seeking what shelter they could get in the 
lee of the bulwark, while their wet oilskins shine again as the 
faint gleams from the wintry sky fall upon them. 

On the 27th of February, the “Sarah” had got quite clear of the 
land, and as the weather had improved the master writes: “This 
afternoon fitted studsail booms and sent them aloft, set starboard 
studsail.” Now the long, lonely voyage across the Atlantic Ocean 
commences, and the records in the log chiefly relate to setting sails, 
and taking in sails, as the varying weather demanded ; one day they 
fit a royal yard, on another they reduce the main gaff topsail by one 
cloth, or they make chafing gear. The only disaster recorded 
happened on March 6, when a heavy sea struck the starboard bow 
and knocked in a large portion of the bulwark. On March 11 the 
log says : “‘ This morning being fine and water smooth took off the 
after hatch and found a great many of the beer casks to have worked 
loose and shifted ; people employed securing them at once.” 

Very few ships were passed on the voyage. On March 27 the 
** Sarah ” spoke a Spanish brig from Bilboa bound to Cuba, 39 days 
out ; on the 29th a German brig from Cardiff bound to Jamaica, 32 
days out ; on April 3 they spoke the British barque ‘‘ Woulton ” from 
Japan, bound to New York ; and on the sth the English schooner 
*“‘ Express ” from the Scilly Isles, bound to St. Thomas, 32 days out. 

On April 9 the “Sarah” sighted Cape St. Juan in the Spanish 
West Indian Island of Porto Rico, and on the next day, having 
taken a pilot on board, the ship arrived at her destination, and 
anchored in the port of Mayagues, in three fathoms with port bower 
and fifteen fathoms of chain. The master adds: “ And so ends this 
passage. People employed the remainder of the day unbending and 
stowing away sails, and getting cargo gear ready. Pumps attended 
to ; barometer 30. This day contains thirty-six hours, and ends at 
midnight, to commence harbour log.” The ordinary day at sea ended 
at noon. 

The first part of the harbour work was spreading awnings over the 
deck, and fitting up shears for the discharge of the cargo, which was 
lowered into lighters that came alongside. ‘First the beer was dis- 
charged—z296 casks of bottled beer—and then an apparently endless 
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quantity of machinery, furnace bars, boilers, and kegs of fittings, the 
marks and numbers of which are all recorded most carefully. 

The only article in the whole cargo not safely discharged is thus 
accounted for: “ One small plate of iron, marked C, slipping through 
the slings, accidentally fell overboard, and was immediately buoyed on 
the spot.” On the next day, Sunday, April 21, “a boat came along- 
side from the Spanish gun-boat ‘ Favoritta,’ and put a good, large and 
safe buoy on the spot where the piece of iron fell overboard yester- 
day.” Thus sailors help each other all the world over. 

On April 24 the ship had discharged all her cargo for this port, 
and two days later, having taken some ballast on board, she left 
Mayagues for Ponce, in charge of a pilot. But even in this short 
voyage, round a part of the coast of Porto Rico, one of the sudden 
storms of the tropics overtook the vessel. On May 1, the log 
records : “At 6 p.m., hard squalls with torrents of rain, took in 
all light sails; 8 p.m., thick weather, with much lightning and 
thunder, and threatening appearance : took in foresail, upper top- 
sail, jib and mizzen, and double reefed the mainsail ; midnight, 
moderate gale, and thick, rainy weather ; carried away after-leach 
rope of mainsail—put a good stopper on it.” 

On Sunday, May 5, the “Sarah” anchored in the harbour of 
Ponce, and discharged the remainder of her cargo. The next pro- 
ceeding was to load with sugar, and the log tells how many hogsheads 
and barrels were put on board each day, a stevedore being engaged 
to stow the sugar in the hold as fast as the crew sent it down to him. 
In the intervals of this work, the ship’s people were employed in 
repairing sails, attending to the pumps, doing “small jobs,” getting 
up the lighter spars, and bending sails. 

On Sunday, June 2, the anchor was weighed, and the voyage to 
New York was begun. This part of the voyage seems to have been 
entirely without incident, beyond the ordinary routine of life at sea. 
The weather was fine. On the 14th they received on board a New 
York pilot, who brought them up the river ; and the next day the 
“Sarah ” was moored alongside the wharf at Pierrepont stores. The 
attractions of New York city proved too much for some of the sailors, 
who “left the ship, taking their effects with them.” No doubt their 
places were soon filled. On the 19th, the sugar was all out ; then 
the vessel was unmoored and towed into the Atlantic dock, to 
receive her cargo of wheat. On the 28th of June the “Sarah” left for 
home. Under this date the master writes: “ Fine weather through- 
out ; crew employed getting vessel ready for sea. Six o’clock p.m., 
pilot came on board ; unmoored ship, and proceeded to Sandy 
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Hook in tow of steamer ‘Atlas’; at 8 p.m. pilot left the ship. 
Sandy Hook lighthouse bearing north, four miles distant ; ten 
o’clock, alongside Sandy Hook lightship, from which I take my 
departure.” On the homeward voyage, the weather in the Atlantic 
was bad. Such entries as “hard gale,” “ decks full of water,’’ appear 
several times ; but the winds were favourable, and the passage was 
short, for on July 22nd the Fasnet lighthouse was sighted, and at 
midnight the “Sarah” hove to off Kinsale Head. The next day the 
pilot brought the ship into Queenstown harbour, when she anchored 
with both port and starboard anchors, “ Spit lighthouse bearing west, 
distant one-eighth of a mile.” Here the cargo of wheat was sampled 
at all the hatches, and was reported to be in good order. After a 
few days’ delay, the captain received orders to take his ship to Bridge- 
water, where the voyage came to an end on the 31st of July. 

Here the log ends, a meagre enough account of six months’ 
voyaging to and fro in the Atlantic, and yet, in many respects, most 
precise and minute as to details. Had some of us written this account, 
we should very probably have introduced some fine word-paint- 
ing about the gorgeous tropics, with their sunny skies and sapphire 
seas, coral strands and wondrous vegetation. The storms of mid- 
ocean would have afforded us another set of scenes ; but to write 
about these affairs is not the business of the master of a merchant 
vessel. 

W. H. PATTERSON. 
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SCEPTRE AND PEN. 


HE roll of Royal Authors begins with King David, of whose 
compositions it may safely be averred that they have surpassed 
all others in longevity and world-wide acceptance, as they have sur- 
passed all others of the same kind in pyschological and spiritual 
revelation. In the Psalms David has written his own life history 
with an intensity and a truthfulness, a force of passion and wealth of 
language, which, to this day, command the sympathetic interest and 
appeal to the deepest feelings of mankind. All earnest souls, as 
Carlyle says, will ever discover in them the faithful struggle of an 
earnest human soul towards what is good and best. Struggle often 
baffled—sore baffled—driven as into entire wreck ; yet a struggle 
never ended, ever with tears, repentance, the unconquerable purpose, 
begun anew. Dean Stanley remarks that they have been the source 
of consolation and instruction beyond any other part of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. Their variety is so great that they respond to every mood, 
every need, of the human mind and heart ; we find in them something 
to strengthen us in the hour of weakness, to cheer us in the hour of 
depression, to stay our faith when it wavers, and to revive our hopes 
when they have fallen low. It is due to this universality of expression 
that they are the only devotional form which has been equally used 
throughout the whole Christian Church—Abyssinian, Greek, Latin, 
Puritan, Anglican. 

It is well known, however, that the Psalter, as we have it, was not 
composed entirely by David. Taking it in its ancient traditional 
division into five books, we find that, in the opinion of the best 
scholars, Book i., Psalms i--xli., is exclusively Davidic ; Book ii., 
xlii-Ixxii., partly Davidic and partly Levitic, the former comprising 
Psalms li-Ixxi., and the latter Psalms xlii—l., Psalm lxxii. being entitled 
“the Psalm of Solomon.” In Book iii. the only Psalm which bears 
the name of David is Psalm Ixxxvi. In Books iv. and v. seventeen 
Psalms are ascribed to David. There seems no good reason to doubt 
the authenticity of the superscriptions which indicate this diversity 
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of authorship ; in a majority of cases they are confirmed by internal 
evidence ; but whoever wishes to take up the subject critically may 
refer to Hengstenberg’s Commentary, to Delitzsch’s Symbol, or to 
Thrupp’s /utroduction to the Psalms. 

To David’s royal son, King Solomon, the Canon attributes the 
Book of Proverbs, the Song of Solomon, and Ecclesiastes. In refer- 
ence to the first-named, the A/Zishié Shélémah of the Talmud, it is 
generally considered probable that the majority of the proverbs which 
it contains were really uttered or collected by Solomon. The last 
two chapters are, of course, not his. The others contain an admix- 
ture of the sayings .of other men of wisdom. But Solomon was 
unquestionably the founder of this species of poetry ; many of the 
proverbs here collected may be traced back to him, while all are 
animated by his spirit. The oldest, and probably the Solomonic, are 
contained in chapters x—xxii. 16. To this original collection were 
added by the learned men of the court of Hezekiah those comprised 
in chapters xxv-xxiv. The intercalary section, xxii. 17-xxiv., and 
the opening chapters, i-ix., belong to a later date. 

As for the Song of Solomon, or Canticles—“ The Song of 
Songs ”—down to the close of the last century its authorship was 
scarcely questioned except by a few of the Talmudic writers, who 
assigned it to the age of Hezekiah. Recent criticism has involved 
it in some doubt ; but, after all, there is no strong evidence against, 
and a good deal in favour of, the ancient tradition. 

That wonderful book, Ecclesiastes, or Kohe/eth, with its confessions 
of satiety and weariness, its self-reproach, and its sense of the vanity 
of human ambition, belongs, in the opinion of the best recent 
authorities, to a later date than the reign of Solomon. Its language 
would seem to refer it to the latest group of the books of the Old 
Testament, such as Ezra, Nehemiah, Daniel, and Esther, which were 
written subsequently to the Captivity. 

As for the Book of the Wisdom of Solomon, which is included in 
the Apocrypha, we may assume, with tolerable confidence, that it was 
composed at Alexandria some time before the time of Philo, that is, 
between 120 B.c. and 180 B.c. This is the opinion of Heydenreich, 
Gfrorer, Baumeister, Ewald, Bruch, and Grimm. 

Leaping over a few centuries, I note that Julius Cesar, as the 
author of the famous Commentaries, stands far forward among the 
men of action who have also been great writers and thinkers. Whether 
we may rank him among oya/ authors I shall not stop to inquire. 
The power he wielded as Dictator was greater than that which most 
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kings have enjoyed ; and sceptre and pen were in strong hands when 
grasped by the mighty Julius. 

According to Suetonius, Augustus wrote several works in prose 
on different subjects, and read them to the limited and partial public 
composed of his courtiers and friends. Such are the “ Answers to 
Brutus concerning Cato,” which, in his old age, he attempted to read 
after his usual custom, but was compelled to hand over in conclusion 
to Tiberius. Such are the “ Exhortations to Philosophy,” and the 
** Memoirs of my Life,” in thirteen books, which are brought down 
to the war with the Cantabrians. He attempted poetical composi- 
tion also. Suetonius speaks of an effort entitled “ Sicily,” written 
in hexameters, and of a small collection of ‘‘ Epigrams,” which he 
usually “ struck off” while taking his bath. He began with a good 
deal of ardour a tragedy on the story of Ajax, but, dissatisfied 
with the style, destroyed it. His friends asking him one day what 
had become of Ajax, he replied that Ajax had precipitated himself 
on a sponge—which article was used by the ancients for wiping out 
“the written word,” and gave rise to several colloquialisms. 

The same author informs us that Tiberius studied Greek and Latin 
literature with enthusiasm. Among the Roman authors he selected 
as his model Messala Corvinus, whose industrious old age he, while a 
young man, had greatly admired ; but he spoiled his style, like some 
plebeian writers, by his affectations and conceits. When he wrote 
a Timproviste, he succeeded much better than when he wrcte pain- 
fully and anxiously by the light of the midnight oil. He was the 
author of a lyrical poem entitled “‘ A Lament on the Death of Lucius 
Cesar.” He wrote also some Greek verses in imitation of Euphorion, 
Rhianus,:and Parthenius—authors whom he greatly admired, and 
whose works and portraits he placed in the public libraries among 
the most illustrious ancients. 

Claudius—I am still dealing with the Roman Emperors—Clau- 
dius in his youth attempted to write history, encouraged by Livy and 
assisted by Sulpicius Flavus. Princes are always able to command an 
audience, and Claudius read his first book amidst universal applause. 
After his accession to the imperial throne, he became a tolerably vo- 
luminous author, and, with a benevolent desire to circulate his wisdom 
widely, always employed one of his readers to submit to the public 
his latest work. ‘Free Readings from the Emperor’s Last New 
Book” was probably a very attractive announcement. His history 
began at the death of the great Dictator, but he afterwards passed on 
immediately to a much later date, namely, to the close of the Civil 
Wars, when he found that the continual objections of his mother and 
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grandfather—as persons intimately concerned—would prevent him 
from writing with truth and freedom respecting the intervening 
period. He left behind him two books of the first of these histories 
and fifty-one of the second. He also compiled eight books of Auto- 
biography, which are deficient neither in spirit nor inelegance. And 
he was the author of a clever Apology for Cicero, in reply to the 
attacks of Asinius Gallus upon the great orator. 

He invented three letters which he considered indispensable 
additions to the alphabet. Before he became Emperor, he had 
published a treatise on the subject ; of course, after the sceptre 
passed into his hand, he had no difficulty in compelling the use of 
his invention ; and these extra letters are to be found in most of the 
books, public acts, and inscriptions of the period. How the Roman 
children must have hated him! In the study of Greek literature he 
showed no less ardour, and on every occasion gave proof of the value 
which he set on the beautiful language of Hellas. Some foreigner 
speaking before him in Greek and Latin,—“I see with pleasure,” 
said Claudius, “‘ that you know my two languages. I am attached 
to Greece by the tie of the same studies.” In the senate he almost 
always replied in Greek to the speeches of the ambassadors ; and 
on his tribunal not unfrequently quoted from Homer. It was in this 
language he wrote his twenty books of the history of the Tyrrhenians 
and his eight books of those of the Carthaginians. In compliment 
to the imperial productions, the ancient museum at Alexandria was 
enlarged by another, called by the Emperor’s name, and it was 
decreed that every year, on prescribed days, there should be delivered 
by the members of these two museums alternately, a public lecture, 
in the one on the history of the Carthaginians, in the other on that 
of the Tyrrhenians. 

Everybody knows that Nero frequently recited his verses in public, 
an infliction which made his hearers feel that there was something 
harder to bear than the imperialtaxation! Persius, in his first satire, 
ridicules the imperial versifier, and quotes from a wretched poem of 
his, entitled “Bacche.” These are imitated by the anonymous 
author of the play of “ Nero” (published in 1624) :-— 


You zthral powers which the wide fortunes doom 
Of empire-crowned seven-mountain-seated Rome, 
Full blown, inspire me with Machlzan rage 

That I may bellow out Rome’s prentisage ; 

As when the Meenades do fill their drums 

And crooked horns with Mimallonean hums, 
And Evion do ingeminate a round, 

Which reparable Echo doth resound. 
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He also composed a poem entitled “ The One-Eyed,” against the 
pretor, Clodius Pollio. 

Domitian, the fly-catching emperor, never opened a book of 
history or poetry ; but he compiled a little manual on the Manage- 
ment of the Hair, which he dedicated to one of his friends. 

Hadrian, who is reported to have excelled as an astrologer, was 
so athirst for renown, that he placed in the hands of some of his 
freedmen, who were well educated, the history of his life, written by 
himself, with orders to publish it under their own names. He was 
likewise the author of some very obscure books, entitled “ Katakrize.” 
His beautiful lines on the soul—paraphrased by Pope—are well 
known :—- Animula, vagula, blandula, 

Hospes, comesque corporis, 
Que nunc abibis in loca ? 
Pallidula, rigida, nudula ; 
Nec ut soles, dabis jocos. 


“Tt is more delightful,” says Niebuhr, “to speak of Marcus 
Aurelius, than of any man in history, for if there be any sublime 
human virtue, it is his. He was certainly the noblest character of 
his time. I know no other man who combined such unaffected 
kindness, mildness, and humility, with such conscientiousness and 
severity towards himself.” His “ Meditations” entitle him to a 
place among the greatest of the philosophers of antiquity. We find 
in them a severity, a purity, a loftiness of thought, an unaffected piety, 
such as, before him, were utterly unknown in the Pagan world, and 
the teaching of the Stoics assumes in them a singularly graceful and 
attractive aspect. They form his private diary, or confessions ; are, 
in effect, a colloquy with his own heart, a searching examination of 
his own conscience. The reader unacquainted with Greek will gain 
a good idea of their admirable qualities from the excellent transla- 
tion of Mr. Long. They were written amid the anxieties of the 
wars with the Quadi and the Marcomanni; unfortunately only 
twelve books have come down to us. I subjoin two or three 
specimens of their tender and somewhat melancholy wisdom. 

“ Understand that every man is worth just so much as the things 
are worth about which he busies himself.” 

“Keep thyself simple, good, pure, serious, free from affectation, 
a friend of justice, a worshipper of the gods, kind, affectionate, 
strenuous in all proper acts. Reverence the gods and help men. 
Short is life. There is only one fruit of this earthly life, a pious 
disposition and social acts.” 

“ How easy it is to repel and to wipe away every impression 
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which is troublesome and unsuitable, and immediately to rest in 
tranquillity !” 

“ Everything harmonises with me which is harmonious to thee, 
O Universe. Nothing for me is too early, or too late, which is in 
due time for thee. Everything is fruit to me which thy seasons 
bring, O Nature! from thee are all things, in thee are all things, to 
thee all things return. The poet says, ‘ Dear City of Cecrops ;’ and 
wilt not thou say ‘ Dear City of God’?” 

“Death certainly, and life, honour and dishonour, pain and 
pleasure ; all these things happen equally to good men and bad, 
being things which make us neither better nor worse. Therefore 
they are neither good nor evil.” 

“Be cheerful, and seek not external help, nor the tranquillity 
which others give. A man must stand erect, not be kept erect by 
others.” 

Archdeacon Farrar has an eloquent passage respecting this great 
man which I quote with pleasure. ‘I sometimes imagine,” he says, 
“that I see him seated on the borders of some gloomy Pannonian 
forest or Hungarian marsh ; through the darkness the watchfires of 
the enemy gleam in the distance ; but both among them and in the 
camp around him, every sound is hushed except the tread of the 
sentinel outside the imperial tent ; and in that tent long after mid- 
night sits the patient emperor by the light of his solitary lamp ; ever 
and anon, amid his lonely musings, he pauses to write down the pure 
and holy thoughts which shall better make him, even in a Roman 
palace, even on barbarian battlefields, daily to tolerate the meanness 
and the malignity of the men around him ; daily to amend his own 
shortcomings, and, as the sun of earthly life begins to set, daily to 
draw nearer and nearer to the Eternal Light. And when I thus 
think of him, I know not whether the whole of heathen antiquity, 
out of its gallery of stately and royal figures, can furnish a nobler, 
or purer, or more lovable picture than that of this crowned philo- 
sopher and laurelled hero, who was yet one of the humblest and 
one of the most enlightened of all ancient ‘ seekers of the gods.’” 

The actions of the Emperor Julian have been recorded by Gibbon 
in his stateliest phrases, and with a warmth of panegyric he seldom 
displays. He was a versatile scholar and a voluminous writer ; 
and those of his works which have come down to us, preserved from 
the general wreck of letters when the Roman empire collapsed, are 
a monument to his genius as well as to his industry. They include 
the satire of the A/isopogon, the satirical history of the Czsars, his 
attack upon Christianity, and his Letters. The fable, or satire, of the 
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Ciesars is described by Gibbon as one of the most agreeable and 
instructive productions of ancient wit. It represents Romulus as 
preparing a banquet for the Olympian deities who had adopted him 
as their associate, and for the human princes who had reigned over 
the empire. The immortals were placed in just order on their thrones 
of state, and the table of the Czesars was spread below the moon, in 
the upper regions of the air. The tyrants who would have disgraced 
such society were thrown headlong into Tartarus. The rest of the 
Czesars passed in succession to their places, Silenus, a laughing 
philosopher, wittily expatiating on the character of each in due order. 
When the feast was at an end, Mercury made known the will of 
Jove, that a celestial name should be the reward of superior merit. 
The selected candidates were Julius Cesar, Augustus, Trajan, and 
Marcus Antoninus (or Aurelius) ; though Constantine and the -great 
Alexander were admitted into the honourable competition. Each 
candidate was allowed to narrate his own claims ; but in the judg- 
ment of the gods, the modest silence of Aurelius spoke more 
powerfully than the most elaborate orations of his rivals. When the 
judges proceeded to examine the heart, and inquire into the motives 
by which the competitors had been actuated, the superiority of the 
imperial Stoic, who had practised on his throne the austere lessons 
of a pure and noble philosophy, was unanimously allowed. 

It is the shame of Valentinian that he contended with Ausonius 
in the composition of licentious poems. 

Two of the Byzantine emperors secured some degree of reputa- 
tion by their use of the pen. Leo VI., surnamed the Wise, who died 
in 911, compiled a book on tactic, filled with valuable details in 
illustration of the military science of the period. He was also the 
author of several books of profane and ecclesiastical science, and 
invented some sixteen oracles, founded on the arts of astrology and 
divination, which professed to reveal, in cloudy verbiage, the fates of 
the empire. 

The works of Constantine VII., surnamed Porphyrogenitos (or 
“born in the purple,” the first of the Roman princes to whom this 
surname was applied), attain a much higher literary standard. Thrust 
aside from the exercise of power for many years by the ambition 
of his uncle Alexander and his mother Zoé, and afterwards by the 
usurpation of Lecapenus, he was just forty before he obtained posses- 
sion of the Eastern world. His exclusion enabled him to gratify his 
studious inclinations, and he found inexhaustible resources of recrea- 
tion and culture in his books and music, his pen and pencil. After 
collecting a large library, which he dedicated to the public service, 
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he worked himself, and made others work under his superintendence, 
on the preparation of numerous extracts from the Greek authors. 
The most important of these to which he has affixed his name, con- 
tained, in fifty-three books, whatever he had noted as remarkablein the 
writings of antiquity. Unfortunately, very little of it is extant—only 
two books, one of which, the Excerpta Legationum, treats of embassies, 
the other of the virtues and vices. We owe to this accomplished 
and industrious prince two very curious books on the geography of the 
provinces of the Greek Empire ; a treatise on the imperial admiais- 
tration, another on the ceremonial of the Byzantine court, a life of his 
great father, the Emperor Basil, and a history of the famous Image of 
Edessa (the supposed portrait of Christ, miraculously impressed on a 
linen cloth). Zonaras, the historian, attributes to him some poetical com- 
positions, the loss of which the world has probably no reason to regret. 

Constantine was not only an author, but a painter of merit, anda 
skilled judge of sculpture and architecture. He was versed in the 
melting of metals and in shipbuilding. Further, he was an enthusiast 
in music, and composed several hymns of the Church. During his 
period of exclusion from the throne he was glad to eke out his 
meagre allowance by the sale of his pictures. Let us hope that their 
popularity was due to their intrinsic excellence, and not to the name 
of their artist. 

I pass on to the royalty of France. Gregory of Tours places 
both sceptre and pen in the hands of King Chilperic, who wrote a 
small tractate on the mysterious subject of the Trinity, urging that 
we ought to speak of it without making any distinction of Persons, 
but simply using the name of God, affirming that it is an indignity to 
the Godhead to attribute to it any such qualification as one would to 
“4 man made of flesh.” King Chilperic did not confine his studies 
to theology. He wrote verses in imitation of Caius Sedulius, a 
Latin poet and Christian priest of the fifth century, author of the 
* Paschale Carmen ;” he added to the Latin alphabet the Greek U 
and three other characters of his own invention, in order that he 
might render into that language several sounds of the Germanic 
tongues. And the same historian adds that “he sent directions into 
all the cities of his kingdom that children should be taught this 
enlarged alphabet, and that books of ancient writing should be 
erased with pumice stone and rewritten.” 

Charles the Great (Charlemagne), according to his biographer Egin- 
hard, devoted, under the superintendence of his adviser Alcuin, much 
time and labour to the study of rhetoric, dialectic, and especially of 
astronomy, learning the art of calculating the procession of the stars, 
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and following their harmonious order with “ vigilant attention and 
astonishing sagacity.” He even attempted to write, and at the head 
of his bed always kept his tablets and copy-books, so as to practise 
the formation of the letters whenever he had a few minutes of leisure ; 
but he began this exercise too late in life to attain to any degree of 
success in it. His sinewy grasp was better fitted for sword or sceptre 
than the s¢#/us. Before the time of the great Frankish Emperor the 
nations had had no written laws ; he gave orders that their customs 
should be set down in writing and formally registered. In the same 
way he took steps to preserve the old barbarous national songs which 
celebrated the deeds of the heroes of the past. Professor Bryce 
remarks that his Teutonic sympathies were shown in this gathering 
of “the old hero-lays,” as well as in the composition of a German 
grammar. He adds: “His legislation, his assemblies, his adminis- 
trative system, his magnificent works, recalling the projects of 
Alexander and Cesar, the zeal for education and literature which he 
showed in the collecting of manuscripts, the founding of schools, the 
gathering of eminent men from all quarters around him, cannot be 
appreciated apart from his position as restorer of the Western 
Empire. Neither to Cesar nor to Napoleon was he inferior in that 
one quality by which both he and they chiefly impress our imagina- 
tions—that intense, vivid, unresting energy which swept him over 
Europe in campaign after campaign ; which sought a field for its 
workings in theology, science, literature, no less than in politics and 
war.” 

The monastic author of the “Chronique de Saint-Bertin” says 
that Robert II. was very pious, prudent, scholarly, not ill versed in 
philosophy, and especially an excellent musician. He composed the 
prose hymn to the Holy Spirit, which begins, Adsi# nobis gratia, the 
rhythms, Judea et Hierusalem, concede nobis, quesumus, and Cornelius 
centurio, which he offered at Rome on the altar of St. Peter, together 
with their appropriate musical setting, as also the antiphon Z7ife, 
and numerous other fine compositions. His wife Constance, per- 
ceiving that he was always engaged in these pursuits, asked him, 
jestingly, to do something in memory of her. He thereupon wrote 
the rhythm, O constantia martyrum, which his wife supposed was 
in fulfilment of her request. It was his custom to go to the Church 
of St. Denis, clothed in his royal robes, and with his crown on his 
head, and in this pomp of state he directed the choir at matins, at 
vespers, and at mass, singing along with the monks. On one 
occasion, happening to be investing a certain castle on the feast-day 


of St. Hippolytus, for whom he had a particular devotion, he left the 
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camp, and proceeded to the Church of St. Denis to direct the choir 
during mass ; and while he was chanting devoutly with the monks 
the Agnus Dei, the walls of the beleaguered castle fell in with a 
sudden crash, and the king’s army entered and took possession, all 
of which Robert piously ascribed to the intervention of St. 
Hippolytus. 

From the reign of this prince down to the end of the fifteenth 
century, none of the French sovereigns distinguished themselves in 
literature, art, or science. 

Louis XI. is generally considered to have been one of the 
principal authors of the clever but licentious collection of the Cent 
Nouvelles Nouvelles (1486). He also wrote a moral and political 
treatise, the Rozier des Guerres, addressed to his son, Charles, Duke 
of Orleans, who was taken prisoner at Agincourt, and was a singer of 
conspicuous merit. He was detained a prisoner in England from 
1415 to 1440, when he returned to France. He died in 1465, at the 
ripe age of 74. His verses are mostly venouveaux and roundels in 
two rhymes : songs of Love and Spring, retaining the allegorical forms 
of the Roman de la Rose. ‘Translations of two of his poems are 
included in Lang’s “ Ballads and Lyrics of Old France.” See also 
Miss Louisa Stuart Costello’s “Specimens of the Early Poetry of 
France,” from which I take a “ specimen ” of translation run mad :— 


TRIOLET. Heaven ! ’tis delight to see how fair 


Dieu ! qu’il fait bon la regarder, ptenindind pas — 
To serve her is my only care, 


La gracieuse, bonne et belle! 
Pour les grans biens qui sont en elle, war at her Dentage eae 
Who could be weary of her sight ? 
Chacun est prest de la louer. : ' 
Each day new beauties spring : 
Just Heaven, who made her fair and 


Qui se pourrait d’elle lasser ? bright, 
Toujours sa beauté renouvelle. Inspires me while I sing. 
Dieu ! qu’il fait bon la regarder, In any land where’er the sea 


H ! 
La gracieuse, bonne et belle ! Bathes some delicious shore, 


Where’er the sweetest clime may be 


Par deca, ni dela la mer, The south wind wanders o’er, 
Ne scay dame ne damoiselle ’Tis but an idle dream to say 

Qui soit en tous biens parfais telle— With her may aught compare : 
C’est un songe que d’y penser : The world no treasure can display 
Dieu! qu’il fait bon la regarder ! So precious and so fair, 


It will be seen that Miss Costello’s paraphrase not only introduces 
whole lines for which there is no warrant in the original, but wholly 
destroys its metrical form, and converts an elegant Triolet into an 
English drawing-room “ballad,” with the regular two verses and the 
traditional jog-trot of rhyme and rhythm. There is still extant a 
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manuscript collection of the poems of Francis L., including a letter, 
partly in prose, which he addressed from his prison to one of his 
mistresses, an eclogue entitled Admetus, and a number of “ occasional 
poems,” marked by considerable grace and delicacy. Here is a 
specimen :— 

Le mal d’amour est plus grand que ne pense 

Celui qui l’a seulement oui dire ; 

Ce qui nous semble ailleurs légére offense, 

En amitié se répute martyre. 

Chacun se plaint, et gémit, et soupire ; 

Mais s’il survient une seule heure d’aise, 

La douleur cesse, et le tourment s’apaise. 


IMITATED. 
Ah, heavier far the woes of love than they 
Who but of hearsay know them can conceive : 
That which might else seem but a light offence, 
Fond hearts in friendship a deep wrong believe. 
And so they sigh, and make complaint, and grieve : 
But if there come a single hour of rest, 
It soothes the pains of each tormented breast.—A. 


His lines in commemoration of Agnes Sorel are well known. 
The following version seems to be more authentic than those 
generally given :— 

** Ici dessoubz des belles git l’eslite, 
Car de loiianges sa beauté plus merite, 
Estant cause de France recouvrer, 
Que tout cela que en cloitre put envier 
Clause nonnain, ou en désert hermite,”’ 
IMITATED. 


** Here lies entombed the fairest of the fair : 
To her rare beauty greater praise be given, 
Than holy maids in cloistered cells may share, 
Or hermits that in deserts live for heaven ! 
For by her charms recovered France arose, 
Shook off her chains, and triumphed o’er her foes.” 
L. S. CosTELLo, 


Henri II. was a great lover of poetry, and, under the influence of 
his passion for the beautiful Diane de Poitiers, wrote some love- 
poems of more than ordinary merit, because so frankly in earnest. 

The elegant verses which Charles IX. addressed to the poet 
Ronsard are perhaps the best of his literary efforts. A graphic 
sketch of the royal author is furnished by the lively pen of Bran- 
téme. ‘“ He caused a blacksmith’s forge to be erected, and I have 
seen him forging arquebuys-barrels, horse-shogs, and ather articles 
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as lustily as the most robust of smiths. He was desirous of learning how 
to cast everything—the crown, the double ducat, the teston, and other 
coins, ores good and of good alloy, ores falsified and sophisticated ; 
and he took no little pleasure in exhibiting his skill. 

“ Poetry, too, was an accomplishment which he wished to acquire, 
and he wrote verses very prettily. .M. de Ronsard, in his work, has 
published a specimen ; I am astonished he has not included more, 
for the King composed a good deal of verse, and especially quatrains, 
which he turned with much dexterity, quickly and impromptu, as I 
can myself testify, since he frequently deigned to show them to his 
intimates on issuing from his cabinet. Very often, when the weather 
was bad, when it rained-or was excessively hot, he would invite 
messieurs the poets to his cabinet, and there discourse with them. 
He did well to choose such opportunities, for in fair weather he was 
always out of doors, in the country, in motion, or playing tennis, 
which he was particularly fond of, saying : 

* Life within doors, in palace or in hut, 
Is but the burial of the living.’ ” 


Henri Quatre composed several songs and poetical pieces, which 
have been brought together as an appendix to the “‘ Amours du Grand 
Alisandre.” Most of them are love-lays addressed to his mistress, the 
beautiful Gabrielle d’Estrées, such as the “ Charmante Gabrielle ” 
(which was set to music by Du Caurroy, maitre de chapelle 
to Charles IX., Henry III., and Henry IV.), the “ Viens, Aurore, 
je timplore,” and “Le cceur blessé, les yeux en armes.” Here 
are two or three verses of the first-named, the lilting measure of 
which is, I think, very agreeable :— 


Charmante Gabrielle, Charming Gabrielle, 
Percé de mille dards, Pierced with many a dart, 
Quand la gloire m’appelle When glory bids me in 
A la suite de Mars, The train of Mars depart— 
Cruelle départie ! Cruel is my fate ! 
Malheureux jour ! Day with sorrow rife ! 
Que ne suis-je sans vie Would that I were free 
Ou sans amour! From love or life ! 
Bel astre que je quitte, Bright star, whose beams I lose, 
Ah, cruel souvenir ! O cruel memory ! 
Ma douleur s’en irrite : My grief each thought renews : 
Vous revoir ou mourir. To see you or to die! 
Cruelle départie ! Cruel is my fate ! 
Malheureux jour ! Day with sorrow rife ! 
C’est trop peu d’une vie O for so much love, 
Pour tant d’amour, Too brief is life ! 
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Je veux que mes trompettes, Now let my trumpets ring, 
Mes fifres, ces échos, My fifes, the echoes near 
A tout moment répétent Repeating endlessly 
Ces doux et tristes mots ! These words so sad yet dear ! 
Cruelle départie ! Cruel is my fate ! 
Malheureux jour ! Day with sorrow rife ! 
C’est trop peu d’une vie O for so much love, 
Pour tant d’amour, Too brief is life ! 


In his edition of the works of Tallemant des Redux, M. Mon- 
merqué prints a deliciously naive and boyish letter from Louis XIIL., 
in his early years, to his father, Henry IV. :— 

Papa,—Depuy que vous ete pati, j’ay bien donné du paisi 4 maman. J’ay 
cté a la guere dans sa chambre, je sui allé reconete les enemy, il été tous a unt 
en la ruele du lit a maman ot j dormé. Je les ay bien éveillé avec mon tam- 
bour. J’ay été & vote asena papa, moucheu de Rong ma monté tout plein de 
belles ames, e tan tan de go canon, e puy j m’a donné de bonne confiture e ung 
beau peti canon d’agen, j ne m fau qu’un peti cheval pour le tire. Maman me 
renvoie demain a Sain Germain oti je pieray bien Dieu pou bon Papa afin qu’il 
vou gade de tout dangé et qu’il me fasse bien sage, e la gache de vou pouvoi bien 
to faire tes humbe sevices. J’ay fort envie de domi papa, Fe., Fe. Vendome vou dira 


le demeuran, et moy que je suj vote tes humbe et tes obeissan fi papa et seviteu. 
DAUPHIN. 


Louis XIII. was a musical composer, and set to music the 
rondeau composed on the death of Cardinal Richelieu, “ Il a passé, 
ila plié bagage,” etc. Louis XIV., whose education was purposely 
neglected by his mother and Mazarin, so that, according to the testi- 
mony of his valet de chambre, La Porte, they would not allow any 
one to read to him the history of France, even with the laudable 
design of sending him to sleep, has not bequeathed to posterity any 
considerable number of compositions. A judicious selection was 
published in 1806. The first and second parts consisted of 
**Memoirs: Historical, Political, and Military”; the third, of the 
most interesting of his private letters. ‘These papers, “worthy of the 
hand that wrote them,” are illuminated frequently by very remarkable 
passages. Part the fourth comprises the Opuscules Littéraires ; and 
the fifth, additions and “ pigces justificatives.” Among the Opuscula 
are two little songs, which, had they not been written by a king, no 
one would have thought of preserving. The sceptre, in this case, 
has come to the support of the pen. 

The collection also includes a translation made by Louis XIV., 
when a boy, of the first book of Czsar’s Commentaries (which, by 
the way, was also translated by Henry IV. in his youth, and by a 
good many of us who are neither royal nor noble authors). It was 
originally printed in 1651, at the King’s printers’, under the title of 
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* Ta Guerre des Suisses, traduite du premier livre des Commentaires 
de Jules César par Louis XIV, Dieu-Donné, Roi de France et de 
Navarre.” Probably the youxg kirg, who was only thirteen when 
this translation was published, had a very small share in it. Other- 
wise he must have forgotten very quickly the little Latin which his 
tutor taught him ; for, in 1662, at the magnificent féte given by the 
minister Fouquet at Vaux, he asked that the latter’s boastful device, 
Quo non ascendam? might be translated to him. 

Of Louis XV. we possess a short geographical treatise, probably 
composed under the direction of his master, the celebrated geo- 
grapher Delisle. It is entitled “Cours des principaux fleuves et 
rivitres de ’Europe, composé et imprimé par Louis XV, roi de 
France,” 1718. When Louis XVI. was only twelve years old, thirty- 
six copies were printed of his “ Description de la forét de Compiégne, 
comme elle était en 1765, avec le Guide de la forét, par Louis-Auguste, 
Dauphin,” Paris, 1766. In the same year appeared, by the same 
fortunate young author, “‘ Maximes Morales et Politiques, tirées de 
Télémaque,” twenty-five copies being printed. In after life, Louis 
himself drew up the instructions to the ill-fated explorer, La Pérouse, 
which are inserted in the narrative of the latter’s disastrous expedi- 
tion. Several other compositions bear his name, including the 
opening chapters of a translation of the great work of Gibbon, and a 
translation of Horace Walpole’s “ Historic Doubts on the Life and 
Reign of Richard III.” And as his skill as a locksmith was well 
known, rumour pitched upon him as the author of a treatise on com- 
bination locks, printed in 1781, under the title of “ Supplément a 
l’Art du Serrurier ” (1781). 

Louis XVIII, who quoted Horace in Latin, and put forward no 
small pretensions as a wit and a writer, published anonymously a 
number of political and literary essays, all stamped with the fatal seal 
of mediocrity. The best known is. his “ Relation d’un Voyage de 
Paris & Bruxelles et &4 Coblentz”—a narrative of his escape from 
France in June 1791—which was not printed until 1825. It would 
have been well for the reputation of the Vitellius of the French 
Monarchy if it had been consigned to the flames instead of to the 
press. 

The energetic intellect of Napoleon has made its mark in litera- 
ture. Here is a list of the principal works which were either entirely 
his own, or the largest portion of which must be ascribed to him :— 
** Lettre de M. Buonaparte 4 M. Matteo Buttafuoco, député de Corse 
4 Assemblée Nationale,” 1790 ; “ Le Souperde Beaucaire,” 1795 ; 
* Collection générale et complete de ses Lettres, Proclamations, Dis- 
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cours, Messages,” &c., 1803 and 1813; “Correspondance inédite, 
officielle et confidentielle,” 1818-1820 ; “‘ @uvres de Napoléon Bona- 
parte,” 1821-1822 ; “ Histoire de la Corse,” published in Z’///ustration, 
1823 ; “Mémoires pour servir 4 l’Histoire de France sous Napoléon,” 
by Gourgaud and Montholon, 1822-1825 ; and “ Napoleon in Exile,” 
by O’Meara, 1822. The “Histoire de la Corse” was written when 
he was a young artillery officer in garrison at Auxonne. It was there, 
too, that he wrote his Letter to M. Matteo Buttafuoco. The pub- 
lisher was one Joly, of Déle. The literary sub-lieutenant corrected 
the proofs, setting out on foot from Auxonne every morning at four 
o'clock for Déle ; after revising his proofs, he partook of an extremely 
frugal breakfast with Joly, and immediately departed on his return to 
Auxonne, where he arrived before noon, having thus walked upwards 
of twenty miles in the course of the morning. So great is the 
enthusiasm of a young author for the first-begotten of his brain ! 

Napoleon III. was, as everybody knows, the author of “ History 
of Julius Cesar” (never finished), on which he bestowed a vast 
amount of labour without obtaining any adequate results. It was 
published in two volumes in 1862; and an English translation 
appeared in 1865-6. The style is correct, but frigid and common- 
place ; never relieved by a picturesque touch ; and the general effect 
is depressing. The Imperial penman, while an exile in England, 
wrote “ Etudes sur le Passé et l’Avenir del’Artillerie” (1846), which, 
I believe, military men regard with some degree of favour. 

But our attention is now claimed by the Royal Authors of 
England. 

Alfred the Great—no sovereign of any age or country better 
deserved the panegyrical epithet by which the world occasionally 
acknowledges the intellectual or moral superiority of its rulers—as 
soon as he had restored peace and order in his long-distracted king- 
dom, took thought for the education of his people, and, re-establishing 
monasteries, endeavoured to make each one a centre of intellectual 
activity. In the king’s opinion it was a fundamental requisite in a 
national system of education that the text-books used by the teachers 
should be in the national language ; and, therefore, he made, or 
caused to be made, translations of such Latin works as he considered 
best adapted for this purpose. One was Bede’s “ Ecclesiastical 
History of Britain.” Another was the “ Universal History” of Orosius, 
to which the king made some useful additions. It is believed that he 
began the national record of events known to us as “ The Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle.” He also turned into English the celebrated work 
of Boéthius, “ The Consolations of Philosophy ”—written in prison 
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about 525. Further, he translated the Regula Pastoralis, or Order 
for a Pastor, of Pope Gregory the Great, under the title of “ Gregory’s 
Book on the Care of the Soul.” In an interesting preface he laments 
the decay of learning in his kingdom, and expresses his desire to 
bring about its revival. A copy of this tractate he sent to each of 
his bishops, with directions that it should be preserved in his 
cathedral for the use of the diocesan clergy. 

Of King Alfred’s compositions the most characteristic is the trans- 
lation of Boéthius, into which he has put much of his own thought 
and feeling. It is in truth a paraphrase rather than a translation, 
the work of a man who, having found a congenial subject, takes it up 
and lingers over it until it comes to represent his own mind. The 
hard experience of his earlier years of manhood had fitted him to 
sympathise with the best of the Roman philosophers in his prison 
hours of silent meditation. He begins his task with an expression of 
humility. “ Alfred king turned this book from Latin into English 
as plainly and clearly as he could, amid the manifold worldly avoca- 
tions which often busied him in mind and body,” and he ends it 
with an aspiration of devotion, praying, by the sign of the Holy Cross, 
by the virginity of the Blessed Mary, by the obedience of the 
Blessed Michael, and by the love and the merits of all the saints, 
that his mind may ever remain steadfast to the divine will and the 
need of his soul. I quote one of the “ metres.” 


** Lo! now on earth is he Can dispel ! 
In everything We will as yet, 
A happy man, With God’s help, 
If he may see With old and fabulous 
The clearest Stories instruct 
Heaven-shining stream, Thy mind ; 
The noble fountain That thou the better mayest 
OF all good ; Discover to the skies 
And of himself The right path— 
The swarthy mist, To the eternal region 
The darkness of the mind, Of our souls,” 


Henry II. wrote ballads in the soft Provencal tongue with much 
felicity. So did hisson, Richard Coeur-de-Lion. When our troubadour- 
king was encamped before Jerusalem, the Duke of Burgundy’s minstrels 
went about singing a scurrilous rhyme against him. This composition 
becoming current among the soldiers, Richard was much annoyed, 
but he thought, says Vinsauf, that a similar effusion would be the 
best mode of revenging himself on the authors, and he had not much 
difficulty in composing one, as the materials were abundant. A ballad 
which he composed during his imprisonment in the Emperor’s castle 
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in the Tyrol has several times been reprinted. The poetical pieces 
with which his name is associated will be found in Leroux de 
Lincy’s Chants Historiques, and in Raynouard’s Choix des Poésies 
des Troubadours. 

The literary ability of Henry VIII. was exercised in the dreary 
field of theological controversy. Trained from his childhood by 
theologians, he entered upon his reign “saturated with theological 
prepossessions,” which abode with him to theend. Writing in 1515, 
the Venetian ambassador says of him, “ He is so gifted and adorned 
with mental accomplishments of every sort, that we believe him to 
have few equals in the world. He speaks English, French, Latin, 
understands Italian well ; plays almost on every instrument ; sings 
and composes fairly ; is prudent and sage, and free from every vice.” 
William Thomas at a later period is not less eulogistic.—‘*t He was 
learned in ail sciences, and had the gift of many tongues. He was 
a perfect theologian, a good philosopher, and a strong man at arms, 
a jeweller, a perfect builder as well of fortresses as of pleasant palaces, 
and from one to another there was no necessary kind of knowledge, 
from a king’s degree to a carter’s, but he had an honest sight in it.” 

Among his political publications the most characteristic is, per- 
haps, “The Glasse of Truth,” in which he denies the Papal supremacy. 
But he wrote with even greater vehemence against Luther in his 
Latin book, ‘On the Seven Sacraments,” published in 1521, which 
obtained for him the flattering title of “ Defender of the Faith.” The 
original “ Articles of Religion” were drawn by his pen. 

James I. comes before us as one of the most prolific of Royal 
authors. When he was about eighteen, he gave to the world “The 
Essais of a Prentis in the Divine Art of Poesie,” 1584. He afterwards 
condescended to apologize for their imperfections, as having been 
written in his youth, and his maturer age having been otherwise 
occupied. ‘So that (to use his own words), when his ingyne and 
age could, his affaires and fascherie would not permit him to correct 
them, scarslie, but at stolen moments, he having no leisure to blink 
upon any paper.” His Majesty’s “Poetical Exercises at Vacant 
Houres” appeared in 1591 ; his credulous book on Demonology, in 
which he professed to refute Wierus and Reginald Scott, and 
asserted his belief in witchcraft, in 1599. This foolish book unfor- 
tunately did much to revive the persecution of the poor creatures 
whom the malice or credulity of their neighbours branded as witches. 
In the previous year he had completed his “ Basilikon Doron,” a 
collection of maxims on the art of government—an art in which 
James regarded himself as a past master—drawn up for the instruc- 
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tion of his son Prince Henry. As he intended it to be kept from 
public knowledge, it may be taken to embody his real opinions. His 
‘‘Counterblast to Tobacco” was published in 1604. James was also 
the author of an unfinished version of the Psalms ; of an “ Apology 
for the Oath of Allegiance,” a “ Premonition to all Monarchs,” and a 
“ Commentary on the Apocalypse.” His prose works were published 
by himself in 1616. 

However contrary may be the judgments we feel inclined to pro- 
nounce upon Charles I. as a ruler, I suppose that everybody will 
admit him to have been an accomplished gentleman, with considerable 
intellectual powers and cultivated tastes. In the variety of his acquire- 
ments, few indeed of his subjects could have surpassed him. Nor were 
they all of a light or superficial character. He was deeply versed in 
the literature of theology, and in the lawsand history of England. His 
knowledge of mathematics was extensive. He had studied the classics 
of Greece and Rome, and had an exceptional command of French, 
Spanish, and Italian. His appreciation of the fine arts was that of a 
judicious and well-informed critic. Nor was painting the only art 
he loved ; he was passionately fond of music, was a pupil of Cooper, 
and played with skill on the violde gamba. He greatly affected the 
society of men of letters, and was a friend of the poets, especially of 
May and Ben Jonson. Of Shakespeare he was an arduous and 
assiduous student. 

It was his repute as a scholar and a man of many gifts which 
prepared the world to receive so readily as his own composition, 
the once famous “ Zikon Basilike,a Portraiture of His Sacred Majesty 
in his Solitudes and Sufferings ;” which was issued by Richard 
Royston, the publisher, a few days after the king’s execution, and 
produced a remarkable effect. Written in the first person, it pro- 
fessed to be Charles’s own handiwork, intended to explain the 
motives of his policy, and, indirectly, to exhibit the depth of his 
piety. It is now known that, with the exception of two sections, it 
was written by Dr. John Gauden, incumbent of Barking in Essex, 
who, while engaged in its preparation, showed it to the Rev. Anthony 
Walker, rector of Fifield. More scrupulous than Gauden, Walker 
objected to the representation of Charles as its author, provoking 
from Gauden the adroit excuse: “Look on the title ; ’tis ‘the por- 
traiture,’ &c., and no man draws his own picture.” Walker accom- 
panied Gauden on a visit to Dr. Brian Duppa, Bishop of Salisbury, 
and left him and the bishop to enjoy some private conversation, 
after which Gauden informed him that the bishop approved of his 
work, but suggested that sections should be added on “The Ordi- 
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nance against the Common Prayer Book,” and “ Their denying His 
Majesty the Attendance of his Chaplains” (now Sections XVI. and 
XXIV.), which he agreed to write. When completed, the manuscript 
was sent to Charles I., who, during his imprisonment at Carisbrooke, 
corrected it in his own handwriting with a good deal of care. But 
as events succeeded one another with great rapidity, Dr. Gauden 
and his friends thought it advisable to publish at once, without 
waiting for the king’s revision or sanction. Gauden’s authorship was 
fully acknowledged by Charles II. (who said, that if the book had 
been published a week sooner, it would have saved his father’s life), 
and by the Duke of York, and he was made Bishop of Exeter, and 
afterwards of Worcester, but never considered himself adequately 
repaid. And perhaps he was not; for to the Zikon Basilike was due 
the development of the legend of the martyr-saint which so long 
imposed on the national conscience, and even on the judgment of 
our historians, surrounding the king’s memory with a false atmo- 
sphere, and obscuring the course of fair and candid criticism. 

Charles occasionally amused himself in composition, and at 
Carisbrooke wrote some common-place verses—the “ Suspiria Rega- 
lia, or Royal Sighs,” and ‘* Majesty in Misery.” He also translated 
from the Latin Bishop Sanderson’s treatise “ De Juramentis.” 

To Charles IT. is ascribed, by Sir John Hawkins, the authorship 
of a song beginning “I pass all my days in a shady old grove.” 
James II. is represented by his “ Memoirs,” an autobiographical 
narrative beginning at the age of sixteen. Written entirely by his 
own hand, they formed four folio volumes, which, immediately after 
his death, were conveyed to the Scotch College at Paris. When the 
troubles of the French Revolution began, Janes, the principal of this 
college, transferred them to Father Stapleton, the principal of the 
English College at St. Omer, in order that he might send them at a 
suitable opportunity to London. As a measure of precaution, they 
were concealed in the cellar of an inhabitant of St. Omer. His 
wife, after the arrest of her husband, fearing a domiciliary visit, tore 
off and destroyed the magnificent bindings of these volumes, and 
eventually the manuscript contents were given to the flames. An 
abridgment, prepared from the original manuscript, was published by 
a person named Macpherson, but it contains numerous interpola- 
tions. “Part of the life,” says Macaulay, “is of the very highest 
authority ; the rest is the work of an ignorant and silly compiler, and 
of no more value than any common Jacobite pamphlet. Those 
passages which were copied from the memoirs written by James, 
and those passages which are carefully revised by his son, are among 
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the most useful materials for history. They contain the testimony 
of witnesses, who are undoubtedly under strong bias, and for whose 
bias large allowance ought to be made, but who had the best 
opportunities of learning the truth. The interstices between 
those precious portions of the narrative are sometimes filled with 
trash.” 

Prince Albert, as everybody knows, was an accomplished gentle- 
man, with rare mental endowments. He possessed an extensive 
acquaintance with the science of music and the works of the best 
musicians, and was himself a composer of merit. Two or three of 
his chorales and hymn-tunes have acquired a wide reputation. His 
taste, both as an artist and an architectural ‘student, was accurate 
and refined. His public addresses had always a note in them above 
the commonplace. 

James I. of Scotland claims more from us than a passing notice. 
He was one of the skilfullest musicians of his time, and could play 
upon nearly all the instruments then in vogue. That he was a true 
and tender poet we know from his poem of “ The King’s Quair” (or 
‘Little Book,” Fr. guayer or cahier) in which he celebrates his 
passion for the Lady Jane Beaufort, daughter of the Earl of Somerset, 
and niece to Henry IV. It is in six cantos, and in the seven-lined 
stanza adopted by Chaucer. The poet describes how he was taken 
prisoner in his boyhood ; how, from his prison window, he listened 
to the songs of birds; and how he saw in the garden beneath, the 
lady who won his royal heart. When she was gone he felt as if all F 
light had departed, and till evening lay with his head on a stone for 
pillow, half sleeping, half faint with sorrow. Then a wonderful 
radiance burst in at the window, and a voice said, “I bring thee 
comfort and healing; be not afraid.” The glory departed, and he 
rose through sphere and sphere to Venus, to whom he told his story. 

She sent him to Minerva, who encouraged him with hopes of winning 
his love if he founded his passion on virtue, truth, and steadfastness, 
and lived a life worthy of her. He is then despatched to wait upon 
Fortune, who places him on her wheel, bids him be watchful, and 
takes him by the ear so sharply that he wakes, and finds that he has 
been dreaming. Rising from his troubled sleep, he goes to the 
window, and behold a white turtle dove, the messenger of Venus, 
suddenly alights on his hand, carrying in her bill a bunch of red 
gillyflowers with thin green stalks, and on every leaf he finds words 
of joy and consolation. Soon after the death of Henry V., the royal 
poet returned to his kingdom, with the Lady Jane as his bride, and 
was crowned at Scone in May, 1414. He reigned for upwards of 
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twelve years, but his even-handed justice offended his proud nobles, 
and at Christmas-tide, 1436, he was slain by Sir Robert Graham and 
300 Highlanders. He defended himself with much courage, assisted 
by his wife Jane, who was wounded in the struggle. 

To James I. are also attributed two Scottish poems, ‘* Peeblis to 
the Play,” and “ Christis Kirk of the Green,” in which the holiday 
pastimes of the people are described with a rich and vigorous humour. 
The latter numbers twenty-three stanzas, the former twenty-six. 
The latter is probably an imitation of the former, the authorship of 
which was claimed for King James by Sir John Muir, who was born 
thirty-three years after the king’s death. “ He was a most clever 
composer,” says Muir, “ in his mother tongue ; whereof many writ- 
ings and familiar songs are still held by the Scots in memory among 
their best.” The “‘ Play” is the Beltane (Bel’s fire) day festival kept at 
Peebles on Old May Day, which King James pictures with much force 
and vivacity. I quote two verses in illustration of the metre and 
language : 


At Beltane when ilk body bownis' All the wenches of the west 
To Peeblis to the Play, Were up ere the cock crew ; 
To hear the singing and the soundis, For reeling then might no man rest, 
The solace, sooth to say, For garray * and for glew.” 
By firth and forest forth they fared ;? One said ‘* My curches® are not prest !”9 
They graythit*® them full gay: Then answerit Meg full blew : 
God wait ‘ that would they do that ** To get an hood I hold it best.” 
For it was their feast-day, [stound,® ‘* By my soul that is true !” 
They said, Quoth she, 
Of Peeblis to the Play. Of Peeblis to the Play ! 


The ballads of “The Gaberlunzie Man” and “The Jolly Beggar” 
describe the amorous adventures of their author, King James V. of 
Scotland. 

Among the German monarchs whose hands grasped both sceptre 
and pen, we may name the Emperor Henry VI., whom Edgar Taylor 
includes in his “ Lays of the Minnesingers ” ; Frederick II., a graceful 
writer of verse in the old Romance or Provengal tongue, and the 
author of some Latin epistles, as well as of a treatise entitled “ De 
Arte Venandi cum Avibus.” He received the surname of Bifarius, 
in allusion to his knowledge of both the classic languages. 

Charles IV., who died in 1378, was the author of “ Commentaria 
de Vita Karoli IV., Bohemiz Regis, et postea Imperatoris IV.,” 


“Makes ready. *Go. *Prepared. ‘Knows. *Time. © Preparation, 
7Glee. *Kerchiefs, ° Ready, ™ Blue=looking blue, 
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published in the second of the numerous tomes of the “ Scriptorés 
Rerum Germanicarum.” 

The Emperor Maximilian, who has pleasantly, if partially, drawn 
his own portrait in his book, “ Der weiss Kunig,” the White King, 
was endowed with brilliant talents. His wntings mostly are lost ; 
but we know that they included a summary of his discoveries in the 
military art ; a description of his one hundred and forty pleasure 
gardens in Austria ; treatises on heraldry, on the breeding and train- 
ing of horses, on depéts of arms, on shooting, on falconry, on cooking, 
on wines, on fishing, on garden cultivation, on architecture, and on 
morals! Surely the Emperor was equalled by few of his con- 
temporaries in versatility—the Admirable Crichton was nothing to 
him. He also engraved upon wood (it is said) the designs for a 
poem on the adventures of the famous knight Theuerdanuch. 

Charles V., who all his life regretted the deficiencies of his early 
education, composed, as we read in Brantéme, a journal of his private 
life, de sa main en Frangais. ‘The historian puts forward as his 
authority a letter which Belleforest has translated from the original 
Italian into French ; and this letter adds that Guillaume Marindre, at 
Venice, made a Latin version of the imperial work. 

The old Norse kings were almost all of them gifted with a 
certain lyrical faculty ; and their wild but spirited songs of love, war, 
and adventure were absorbed in the oral literature of the age. I 
have space to mention only the famous Regnar Lodbrog (“ Hairy 
Breeches”) King of Denmark, whose “ Death Song” is given in 
Percy’s “ Five Pieces of Runic Poetry,” Harald the Fairhaired, and 
Harald Hardrada, who began to compose songs of battle even in 
his boyhood. The gay ballad in which he describes his wooing and 
wedding of the daughter of the Russian king—each stanza ending 
with the refrain— 


With golden ring in Russia’s land, 
To me the virgin plights her hand— 


is translated by Herbert in his “ Select Icelandic Poetry.” 

Swerro, King of Norway, who died in 1202, was the author of 
the “ Miroir Royal,” written in Icelandic, and published with Latin 
and Danish versions, under the title of the “Speculum Regale,” in 
1768. It contains a brief treatise on astronomy and _ practical 
physics, which is relieved by some beautiful poetic descriptions and 
some curious particulars of the volcanoes of Iceland. Another work 
by this able prince—a usurper, by the way—was published in 1810 
with the title of ‘“ Anecdoton historiam Swereri regis Norvegiz 
illustrans.’ 
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‘The illustrious Swedish hero and Protestant champion, Gustavus 
Adolphus, wrote some historical memoirs which—long preserved in 
manuscript in the palace at Stockholm—were partly destroyed in the 
conflagration of that palace. The fragments which escaped were 
published, with annotations by Borgius. On the occasion of this 
calamity the narrative of his travels, written by Charles X. at the age 
of sixteen, went astray. It was recovered at an auction in 1697, and 
published in the ninth volume of the collection known as the 
“ Bibliotheca Historica Sueogothica,” 1782-1805. 

Of Gustavus IV., who was dethroned in 1809, and died in 
obscurity in March 1837, it is caustically recorded that he spent his 
last years in publishing political essays, apologies, and refutations which 
nobody read. ‘The present king, as an author, is more fortunate. 

Count von Raczynski, published at Warsaw in 1823 a collection 
of letters addressed by the hero-king of Poland, John Sobieski, to 
his wife, during the campaign in which he compelled the warriors of 
the Crescent to raise the siege of Vienna in 1683. King Stanislas 
Leczinski was the author of several works in Polish and French. 
The latter, dealing with philosophical, moral, and political themes, 
were collected in 1763 under the title of “ GEuvres du Philosophe 
Bienfaisant.” 

Peter the Great translated into Russian, for the benefit of his sub- 
jects, numerous treatises on the arts, such as those on “ Architecture,” 
by Sebastien Leclerc ; “The Art of Turning,” by Plumier ; and “ The 
Art of Constructing Sluices and Windmills,” by Sturm. In 1775 was 
published the Journal which he kept during his campaigns against 
Sweden (1690-1714) ; and about the same time appeared a collection 
of 318 letters.addressed by the Czar to Field-Marshal Scheremetov. 

In addition to several works in Russian and German, and her 
correspondence with Voltaire, of whom she was an enthusiastic admirer, 
the Empress Catherine II. wrote (in French) her “ Antidote”—a 
severe retort upon the Abbé Chappe, who, in his “Travels in 
Siberia,” had dealt very freely with Russian misgovernment. She 
also translated into French the historical play of “Oleg” from the 
Russian of Derschawin. 

The works of Frederick the Great, all written in French, fill 
twenty-five octavo volumes, and consist of poems, letters, and his- 
torical memoirs. Among the last-named we may particularise his 
“ Mémoires pour servir 4 I’Histoire de la Maison de Brandebourg ;” 
“ Histoire de mon Temps” (1740-1745) ; and “ Histoire de la 
Guerre de Sept Ans.” In his literary work he had the advantage of 
Voltaire’s revision ; an advantage dearly purchased, however, at the 
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cost of being the wit’s target. As when General Manstein, who had 
brought his memoirs to Voltaire for correction, was told—‘ The 
king sends me his dirty linen to wash, so yours must wait ;” and 
when the critic, seeing on his table a packet of the royal poetry wait- 
ing for his examination, exclaimed—“ This man is both Cesar and 
Abbé Cotin” (a very indifferent rhymester, satirised by Boileau). 
His estimate of Frederick’s literary pretensions will be found in his 
satirical brochure, “ Memoirs of the Life of M. de Voltaire.” We 
know Macaulay’s—“ The king’s odes and epistles are a little better 
than Cibber’s and a little worse than Hayley’s. Here and there a 
manly sentiment which deserves to be in prose makes its appearance 
in company with Prometheus and Orpheus, Elysium and Acheron, the 
plaintive Philomel, the poppies of Morpheus, and all the other frippery 
which, like a robe tossed by a proud beauty to her waiting-maid, has 
long been contemptuously abandoned by genius to mediocrity.” 

We read that Siochet, one of the Gothic kings of Spain (died in 
621), was the author of a Latin poem, “De Eclipsibus Solis et 
Lune,” of which a fragment is preserved in Baumann’s “ Anthologia 
Latina.” 

Alphonso II., King of Aragon, who ascended the throne in 1162, 
was a great patron of the Troubadours, and himself belonged to that 
singing fraternity. Of his poetical efforts, written in the Limousin 
dialect, only one, a love song, has escaped Libitina. 

Alphonso X., King of Castile, born in 1221, died in 1266, was. 
surnamed “ El Sabio,” or the Wise, from his love of letters. To the 
language, literature, and science of Spain he rendered important 
services, while the welfare of its inhabitants was promoted by the 
code of laws, “Las Siete Partidas,” which he drew up. He wrote 
poetry which, for a king, was very good. There is no little fancy 
displayed in his “ Book of the Treasure” (Zibro del Tesoro), in which 
he dwells upon the benefits to grow from the discovery of the 
Philosopher’s Stone. He dabbled in astrology and chemistry, as well 
as in poetry, while his admirable acquirements as an astronomer are 
testified by his “ Alphonsine Tables ;” unless, indeed, we are to 
believe the statement that they were constructed by Isaac Hazan, a 
Jewish Rabbi, and that he named them after his patron. Certain 
it is that Alphonso caused the Bible to be translated into Castilian, 
and a Chronicle of Spain to be compiled, and that he was one ofthe 
most learned and polished princes of his time. 

The Troubadours can lay claim to several royal names. One 
of the most distinguished was Thibault, or Thibaud, Count of 
Champagne, who, in 1234, succeeded his uncle Sancho as King of 
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Navarre. In 1239 he assumed the Cross, and fought against the 
Paynim. Returning home in 1241, he devoted his energies to the 
wise administration of his dominions, cultivated poetry, and drew 
to his court the men most eminent for their love of letters. His 
skill as a minstrel procured him the title of “The Song Maker,” 
(Ze Faiseur de Chansons), a much better one than that of “Con- 
queror.” He was the first to intermingle masculine and feminine 
rhymes. The following chanson is chosen as a specimen of his 
work, because it is brief (see the edition of his Poems, in two 
volumes, by Lévesque de la Ravillitre, 1742) :— 


Une changon encor voil Simple et franc(he) e sans orgoil 
Faire, pour moi conforter ; Quidai * ma dame trover : 

Pour celi dont je me doil ! Molt me fut de bel acoil, 

Voeil mon chant renoveler : Més ce fut pour moi grever. 

Por ce ai talent de chanter ; Si sont a li mi penser, 

Car quant je nechant, mioil Ke la nuit, quant je somoil, 
Tornent sovent en plorer. Va mes cuers merci crier, 


Then there was his contemporary and friend, Raoul or Henri, 
Comte de Soissons, who followed St. Louis to the Holy Land, was 
taken prisoner at the Battle of Massura in 1251, and, like other 
prisoners, found the Muse a soothing companion in his captivity. 
Also Guillaume IX., Count de Poitou and Duc d’Aquitaine (died 
in 1122), who was distinguished by his personal gifts, his bravery, 
and the elegance of his chansons. Also, Geoffroi Rudel, Prince de 
Haye, who resided for some time at the court of Richard. His 
imagination being fired by the stories which reached him of the 
beauty and grace of a certain Countess of Tripoli, he went on a 
pilgrimage to visit her, in spite of the entreaties of his friend, Geoffrey 
Plantagenet, brother of Cceur-de-Lion. An unkind fate so ordered 
it that he was seized with a mortal illness, and lived only to reach 
the shores of Tripoli. The Countess, hearing that the famous 
troubadour was dying for her love, immediately went on board his 
ship, and, taking his hand, entreated him to live for her sake. 
“ Rudel,” we are told, “ already speechless, and almost in the agonies 
of death, revived for a moment at this unexpected grace ; he was 
just able to express, by a last effort, the excess of his gratitude and 
love, and expired in her arms. Thereupon the Countess wept bit- 
terly, and vowed herself to a life of penance for the loss she had 
caused to the world. She commanded that the last song which 
Rudel had composed in her honour should be transcribed in letters 
of gold, and carried it always in her bosom; and his remains were 


1 Désole. 2 Cuidai, I thought. 
N2 
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enclosed in a magnificent mausoleum of porphyry, with an Arabic 
inscription commemorating his genius and his love for her.” 

Returning to the “crowned heads” of the Iberian peninsula, we 
meet with Juan II., King of Castille (1407-1454), who was a patron 
of poets and a master of love-song. Among the Portuguese the 
first name I meet with is that of Francisco de Portugal, Conde de 
Vimioso, who, however, never held an independent sceptre, though 
he was of royal blood. His “Obras Poeticas ” were published in 
1516. Of Denis, King of Portugal, who died in 1325, two “Can- 
cioneiros”—one containing hymns to the Virgin, and the other 
verses on secular subjects—were long preserved. In the “ Can- 
cioneiro Geral,” edited by Garcia de Resonde! in 1516, some lyrical 
poems occur by King Pedro,? who died in 1369, and others by 
the Infante Don Pedro, son of John I., in the early part of the 
fifteenth century. 

Duarte, King of Portugal, who died of the plague in 1438, was 
a voluminous author. His principal work, to the composition of 
which he was urged by his wife, is a summary of moral, political, 
and philosophical maxims, entitled Zeal Conselhetro—“ The Faithful 
Counsellor.” To Immanuele III., who died in 1521, is assigned a 
“History of the Indies,” of which fragments are extant. And Car- 
dinal Enrique, King of Portugal, died 1589, was the author of 
several works, chiefly devotional and ascetic in character, of which 
the best known, “Meditations on the Mystery of the Life of the 
Saviour,” has been several times translated into Latin. 

Crowned heads in Italy have been numerous enough, but crowned 
authors are—to use the striking phrase of Tacitus, which Earl Russell 
popularised in England—conspicuous by their absence. One can 
count them on one’s fingers. Lorenzo de’ Medici, who received the 
splendid surname of the Magnificent, and, in allusion to his liberal 
patronage of arts and letters, has also been called the Augustus of 
Florence, was a scholar of considerable attainments, and in his youth 
showed much taste and talent in the composition of sonnets, Canti 
carnascialeschi, or carnival songs, and dramas. Philosophical studies, 
and especially Platonism, flourished largely under his enlightened 


1 A short poem, in Moorish metre, beginning ‘Add hallara holganca,” is 
printed (it is said) by Barbosa, who extracted it from the MS.. Cancioneiro of 
P. Pedro Ribeiro. 

2 It is related of this lover of letters that King JoamII., one night after he had 
retired to bed, asked him if he could recite the Trovas of Jorge Manrique, begin- 
ning, ‘* Recorde el alma dormida.” Resonde, gifted with a tenacious memory, 
repeated them—to the great delight of the king, who said it was as necessary for 
a man to know those Trovas as to know his Paternoster, 
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support. “ He sought in ancient learning,” as Hallam puts it, “ some- 
thing more elevated than the narrow, though necessary, researches of 
criticism. In a villa overhanging the town of Florence, on the steep 
slope of that lofty hill crowned by the mother city, the ancient Fiesole, 
in gardens which Tully might have envied, with Ficino, Landino, and 
Politian at his side, he delighted his hours of leisure with the beau- 
tiful visions of Platonic philosophy, for which the summer stillness of 
an Italian sky appears the most congenial accompaniment.” 
A specimen of his sonnets may interest the reader :— 


Oft on the recollection sweet I dwell,— 

Yea, never from my mind can aught efface 

The dress my mistress wore, the time, the place 
Where first she fixed my eyes in raptured spell. 
How she then looked, thou, Love, rememberest well, 
For thou her side hast never ceased to grace ; 

Her gentle air, her sweet angelic face, 

The power of language and of thought excel. 

When o’er the mountain-peaks deep-clad in snow 
Apollo pours a flood of golden light, 

So down her white-robed limbs did stream her hair : 
The time and place ’twere words but lost to show ; 
It must be day where shines a sun so bright, 

And Paradise where dwells a form so fair. 







































The Tuscan verses of Robert of Anjou, king of Naples, died in 
1543, were collected and published at Rome by Ubaldino in 1642. 
Réné of Anjou, king of Naples, poet, painter, and musician, of interest 
to us Englishmen as the father of Queen Margaret, the lion-hearted 
wife of Henry VI., plied an active pen. His writings were edited by 
the Comte de Quatrebarbes in 1845. 

Some of the Oriental princes have contributed to the literature 
of the countries over which they reigned. I shall notice only the 
following : Timur, or Tamerlane, who wrote a history of his own life 
in the Institutions, Malpigat Timuri, translated by Major Stewart. 
It is couched in the plain and picturesque style of Tiirki autobiography, 
and throws a vivid light on the character of an extraordinary man. 
Baber, the founder of the Mughal empire, also compiled his own 
memoirs ; they have been translated by Mr. Erskine. They contain 
a minute account of the events that marked his career, together with 
an unaffected and evidently sincere expression of his thoughts and 
feelings. “The style,” says Elphinstone, “is plain and manly, as well 
as lively and picturesque ; and being the work of a man of genius and 
observation, it presents his countrymen and contemporaries, in their 
appearance, manners, pursuits, and actions, as clearly as in a mirror. 
In this respect it is almost the only specimen of real history in Asia ; 
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the ordinary writers, though they give pompous accounts of the deeds 
and ceremonies of the great, are apt to omit the lives and manners 
even of that class, while everything beneath their level is left entirely 
out of sight. In Baber the figures, dress, tastes, and habits of each 
individual introduced are described with such minuteness and 
reality that one seems to live among them and to know their persons 
as well as their characters. His descriptions of the countries he 
visited, their scenery, climate, productions, and works of art and 
industry, are more full and accurate than will, perhaps, be found, in 
equal space, in any modern traveller ; and, considering the circum- 
stances in which they were compiled, are truly surprising.” Mr. 
Erskine’s translation is admirable. 

The Emperor Jehdngir likewise compiled an autobiography, but 
it extends over a period of only eighteen years. It contains a good 
deal of information about persons and events, and presents many 
indications of a quick and observant faculty. An undue space is 
given, perhaps, ‘to stories of magical performances, which, though 
obviously the result of ventriloquism and legerdemain, are all regarded 
by the Emperor as manifestations ofsupernatural power. Mr. Morley, 
in his Catalogue, describes it as one of the most curious and interest- 
ing works in the whole range of the Muhammadan literature of India, 
presenting as it does a complete picture of the private life of one of 
the most powerful of the world’s rulers, as well as of the manners 
of his court and the chief events of his reign. 

Diira Shukoh, son of Shah Jehan, wrote a book with a view of 
harmonising the Hindti and Muhammadan doctrines. Aurangzib, 
the last of the Great Mughals, was a copious letter-writer. Three 
collections of his letters are extant : the “ Kal4mdt i Taibdt,” pub- 
lished by one of his chief secretaries ; the “ Rokdim i Kardim,” by 
the son of another secretary ; and the “ Dasttr ul Aml Agahi,” col- 
lected from all quarters, thirty-eight years after his death. These 
letters are usually garnished by a- poetical quotation or a text from 
the Kurdn. They are sometimes familiar, and even humorous, espe- 
cially those to his son. One, written after he was eighty years old, 
ends with some burlesque verses, of two or three words long, each 
giving a jocular description of one of his principal courtiers. 

In Captain Raverty’s “Specimens of Afghan Poetry” will be 
found several poems written by Khtish Khdl (about 1670-1680), 
Khan of the tribe of Khatak. They are distinguished by their high 
and ardent tone, and their spirit of patriotism and independence. 

Let us now glance at a few of the literary queens who have occa- 
sionally laid aside the sceptre and taken up the pen, The first name 
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that occurs to an English writer is necessarily that of Queen Elizabeth, 
who composed verses in Greek, Latin, and English. Her best efforts 
were those with which she beguiled the tedium of her imprisonment 
during the reign of her sister Mary. Her knowledge of Latin was 
so thorough that she could /Ain& in it, while she spoke it with a 
peculiar elegance and fluency. It was in clear and vigorous Latin 
she reprimanded the Polish Ambassador in 1597, when it might have 
been thought that declining years would have enfeebled her memory. 
“ Lion-like rising,” says Speed, “ she daunted the malapert orator 
no less with her stately air and majestical deporture than with the 
tartness of her princely checks ; and, turning to the train of her 
attendants, thus said : ‘God’s death, my lords (for that was her oath 
even in anger), I have been enforced this day to serve up my old 
Latin, that hath lain long in rusting.’” 

Camden tells us that she either read or wrote something every 
day ; that she translated Sallust “‘De Bello Jugurthino;” and that 
only five years before her death she rendered into English the greater 
part of Horace’s “ Epistole ad Pisones,” and Plutarch’s treatise, 
“ De Curiositate.” As to her knowledge of Greek, North, in dedicat- 
ing to her his famous translation of Plutarch’s Lives, says,—“ For, 
most gracious sovereign, though this book be no book for your 
Majesty’s self, who are meeter to be the chief story than a student 
therein, and can better understand it in Greek than any man can 
make it in English.” She turned two orations of Isocrates and a 
play of Euripides into Latin. Her familiarity with many languages 
is attested by Hentzner, an unprejudiced witness. “ She spoke very 
graciously,” he says, ‘‘ first to me, then to another, whether foreign 
ministers, or those who attended for different reasons, in English, 
French, and Italian ; for, besides being well skilled in Greek, Latin, 
and the languages I have mentioned, she is mistress of Spanish, 
Scotch, and Dutch.” 

She was also a good musician, according to the limited range of 
the divine science at that time ; and her skill upon the virginals was 
a constant theme with her flatterers, 

Her fair rival, Mary Queen of Scots, had a dainty manner in her 
verse-making, both in French and Latin. The poems on the death 
of her husband, Francis II. of France, and her “ Adieu to France,” 
are well known. The latter may find a place here in its English 


form :— 
Adieu, belovéd France, to thee— 
Dear native land. 
The cherished strand 
That nursed my tender infarcy 
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Farewell, my childhood’s happy day ! 

The bark that bears me thus away 
Bears but the poorer moiety hence ; 

The nobler half remains with thee, — 
I leave it to thy confidence, 

But to remind thee still of me! ! 


The two Marguerites of Navarre both belong to the category of 
Royal Authors. The elder Marguerite, the sister of Francis L, 
enjoys a dubious immortality as the author of the “ Heptameron, 
ou Sept Journées de la Reyne de Navarre,” the warm colouring of 
which is specially remarkable when we contrast it with the same 
writer’s “ Mirror of a Sinful Soul.” A collection of her poems and 
other pieces appeared in 1547, two years before her death, under 
the title of ‘ Marguerites [Pearls] de la Marguerite des Princesses.” 
The same Marguerite was the fair but frail queen of Henri Quatre. 
When confined in the Louvre she drew up an exceedingly clever 
apology for her irregularities of conduct. Her poetical compositions 
are light but graceful ; her letters ripple with vivacity. All her extant 
writings have been published by Guessard in the Collection of the 
French Historical Society. 

Brantéme speaks of Elizabeth, Queen of Charles IX., as an 
authoress. None of her compositions seem to have been preserved. 

The correspondence of Marguerite of Austria with her father, the 
Emperor Maximilian, has been published. It is said that she wrote 
several chansons, but I can meet with no specimens of them. 
Christina, Queen of Sweden, the patron of Descartes and Filicaja, 
wielded her pen with as dauntless a courage as her sceptre. Her 
compositions are preserved by Archenholz in his biography of the 
Queen (ed. 1751). 

Queen Victoria has enrolled herself in the distinguished company 
of Royal Authors, to the great satisfaction of her loyal subjects ; and 
the Queen of Roumania (as ‘‘ Carmen Sylva”) has also sought the 
suffrages of the reading public. 

W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 


' It is right to say that the authenticity of these Adieus has been doubted. 
Brantéme does not refer to them, though he preserves the Queen’s stanzas on the 
death of her husband, 
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HILST Disraeli, the novelist, is well-known and popular in 
manifold and cheap editions, D’Israeli, the novelist, is 
unknown, and his fictions are sought only by collectors in the by-paths 
of literature, and by the Aaditués of the less frequented corners of 
the great libraries. D Israeli, the literary antiquary, has completely 
eclipsed D’Israeli, the writer of verse and fiction. The irony of fate 
makes his reputation depend upon the book about which he cared so 
little that in its primitive form he gave the copyright away. The 
author of the “ Curiosities of Literature” has a secure place in English 
literature, but his novels are not likely to be studied except by way 
of contrast to the brilliant fictions of his son. D’Israeli’s “ Defence 
of Poetry ” appeared in 1790; the first volume of the “ Curiosities” 
in 1791, and the second in 1793 ; “ The Dissertation on Anecdotes ” 
in 1793; the “ Literary Character” in 1795 ; and the “ Miscellanies” 
in 1796. He was, therefore, a popular author when in 1797 he gave 
to the world “Flim-Flams,” “ Vaurien,” and “ Leila and Mejnoun.” 
The last-named was afterwards included in a volume of short 
* Romances,” published in 1797 and again in 1801. In 1811 ap- 
peared “ Despotism,” an historical novel, dealing with the fall of the 
Jesuits. After this long excursion into the realm of fiction, D’Israeli 
returned to his more fruitful field, and produced the “ Calamities of 
Authors” in 1813 and “Quarrels of Authors” in the succeeding 
year. The rest of his literary life was devoted to historical and 
literary research. 

Fiction was then but an episode in the life of the antiquary, who 
has given us so many pleasant hours that we forgive even his occa- 
sional inaccuracies. Some future D’Israeli may write the “ Secret 
History ” of these novels, but a mere examination is all that is now 
possible. Of the short stories collected in the volume entitled 
** Romances” the most notable is “ Leila and Mejnoun,” for which 
the distinction is sometimes inaccurately claimed of being the earliest 
Oriental tale in the English language. It was written at the sug- 
gestion of Sir William Ouseley, who brought under D’Israeli’s notice 
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the Persian poem on the loves of “ Arabian Petrarch and Laura.” 
The “ Lovers ” is a story in which the origin of various useful and 
ornamental arts is ascribed to a love-lighted swain, whose cleverness 
becomes positively offensive to the reader, conscious that under 
parallel circumstances 4e could not have displayed such intellectual 
ingenuity and manual dexterity. “ Flim-Flams,” which came to a 
second edition in 1806, can with difficulty be classified. The author 
called it “ a literary romance,” but it has no plot, and the characters 
are devoid of characterisation. The secondary title of the book, 
“ The Life and Errors of my Uncle and his Friends,” although not 
very explanatory, gives some hint of the plan of the author, who 
describes and satirises in succession philosophers, antiquaries, evolu- 
tionists, bibliomaniacs, Edinburgh reviewers, naturalists, vivisectors, 
andscape gardeners, virtuosi, and other persons who had become 
obnoxious to the author of the “Curiosities of Literature.” Each 
scarification is accompanied by justificatory notes and extracts, but 
when satire has to be supported by the crutches of annotation we 
need not be surprised if her steps are somewhat halting and lame. 
Satire in three volumes is not “ sweetness long drawn out,” and what 
might have been effective in seven or even in seventy pages becomes 
intolerable when diluted and spread over more than seven hundred 
and eighty. But although “ Flim-Flams” possesses no real claim as 
literature, and has a vein of coarseness that would not now be 
appreciated, there are some clever touches in it. Of a great prize 
cattle-raiser we are told :— 

“In his familiar intercourse with brutes, it was to be expected that 
he would naturally contract some of their habits. Bulbo chafed in 
argument, would butt his head like his own celebrated black ram, 
and often haughtily knit his brows, affecting the air of his prize ox in 
a show of cattle.” The reviewers fare badly. An “ Arch Constable” 
is represented as inviting a crew of jovial beggars to an ale-house 
supper, and there the “ principles” for the conduct of the new review, 
the Edinburgh, are discussed and enforced. ‘ We are,” observes one 
of the critics, “ to hit the vulnerable heel of each literary!Achilles. No 
work of genius can unite opposite characters of excellence. The merits 
of the finest writers may be compressed in one impressive sentence ; the 
qualities adverse to their genius will afford us pages! Here we open 
a perpetual fountain of criticism whence the ‘waters of bitterness’ can 
never cease to well.” There is a description of a literary dinner, 
unfortunately too long for quotation. A “ professor,” evidently 
intended for Porson, and a “ doctor,” who may be Parr or Gillies, after 
quarrelling over an “emendation,” betake themselves to a brandy- 
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duel by drinking out of a pair of shoes! ‘Each had his boot 
beside him—and the professor was singing Greek epigrams, while 
the doctor was declaiming passages from the ‘ Orations of Lysias’ — 
my uncle holding both his hands to his ears—but the Grecians felt 
themselves annoyed by the Oriental Poet, who, rambling on through 
his ode to Vishnu invoking the sun, suddenly leaped upon his 
chair—there he called for ‘lights! lights!’ The comic dramatist 
and the sentimentalist, the one laughing and the other in rapture, 
were on their knees before him, each holding a candle! Caconous 
and Too-many were both under the table asleep beside each other. 
The rival of Gibbon was balancing a period with Dr. Creekory, at 
which the Translator was modestly listening. There was no one 
sober in the room but myself and the Reviewer, who was really as 
cold-blooded as a frog. ‘Tapping me on the shoulder as he snatched 
up his hat, he whispered in my ear : ‘ You wonder that my patience 
is exhausted ! See what a set of drunken dogs come before me every 
month !’” 

The most important of D’Israeli’s novels was “ Vaurien,” a story 
not easily described, as there is little or no connected plot upon which 
to string the descriptions of characters forming its only interest and 
justification. Charles Hamilton, the son of a country clergyman, makes 
his first journey to London, where he is to enjoy the patronage of Lord 
Belfield. His first experience is that of being robbed by a man whose 
appearance seems a guarantee of respectability and benevolence. His 
second is to accuse a police-runner of being the thief. On escaping 
from these difficulties he is accosted by a street-walker past her prime, 
and on inquiry finds that she isan unfortunate widow, whose vicious 
life springs not from wantonness but from the necessity of supplying 
her brood of orphan children with bread. Charles befriends her and 
sets her up ina small shop where she has for lodgers a poor old blind 
lieutenant and his daughter, who, of course, is the heroine of the novel. 
Charles, as an inmateof the houseof Lord Belfield, has an oppor- 
tunity of seeing many and diverse characters. The peer and his wife 
have each agreed to treat the seventh commandment as non-existent, 
and Lord Belfield is also mixed up with conspirators who desire to 
bring about a social cataclysm on the pattern of the French Re- 
volution. The chief of these conspirators is M. Vaurien, a French 
émigré or emissary, who becomes the bosom friend of Charles, 
and treacherously endeavours to supplant him in the affections of 
Emily, the blind lieutenant’s daughter, who, on her father’s death, has 
become the companion first of Miss Million and then of Lady Belfield. 
The means by which the lovers are separated are slander and forgery, 
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followed by the arrest of Charles for an illusory debt. Lady Belfield 
is represented as the willing accomplice of Vaurien in his designs 
against the virtue of Emily. The English Government having got wind 
of the political plot, some of the conspirators are arrested and others fly. 
Vaurien receives a peremptory order to quit the country, but before 
leaving he writes to Emily a letter in which his treachery is confessed 
and explained. The future happiness of the lovers is thus left to be 
inferred. This is nota very promising story, and the interest depends 
not upon the development of the plot but upon certain epigrammatic 
touches and broadly satirical character-painting. The influence of 
Voltaire is often evident, as when Charles observes: “ I have much 
to learn in this metropolis where the most finished gentleman is the 
most noted pickpocket ; the oldest thief an officer of justice ; and a pro- 
stitute a virtuous and affectionate parent ;” and also in this description 
of, Lord Belfield’s philosophical coterie: “Here were assembled that 
great philospher, Mr. Subtile, the coldest blooded metaphysician of the 
age ; Mr. Reverberator, who, in the intense furnace of his imagination 
with the combustible materials he collected from Mr. Subtile, rever- 
berated the flames with a triple force ; Dr. Bounce, a square, squat, 
sullen and volcanic presbyter ; Mr. Rant, the successful rival of 
Orator Henley, whose benches were covered with the loose remnants 
of shop-boards, wild apprentices ; those threads of humanity, tiny 
taylors, and with the bloody offal of butchers’ stalls ; Mr. Libel, that 
silver-voiced assassin, editor of a newspaper ; Janus-faced, one to smile 
and the other to sneer, and who to calumniate the more effectually 
was solicitous of an universal acquaintance. Mr. Dragon, a political 
Sangrado, who was for giving the nation a copious bleeding to invi- 
gorate and purify its constitution; and Mr. Sympathy who had invented 
a new religion.” ‘The discussion amongst these worthies is clever but 
unreal. Mr. Dragon, the sanguinary regenerator of Society, was “‘dis- 
pleased to see the assembly break up before he could exhibit two 
models of Republican instruments—a walking-cane in which nine 
daggers were so artificially fixed that they could thrust in nine direc- 
tions, and a fowling-piece containing nine barrels which were managed 
by one trigger. It was in this manner that he proposed arming every 
citizen, and enlightening a nation by the flames of its metropolis.” The 
only Anglican clergyman described is the Rev. Ephraim Dandelion, 
“who had great interest with the Prince [of Wales], for two reasons ; 
In a drunken frolic at Brighton he had received the honour of being 
thrown into a gravel-pit, by which means he broke his leg ; but as his 
neck was entire he did not much lament the fracture, since it was a 
kind of claim on princely patronage : and the other reason was that the 
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Rev. Ephraim Dandelion was a person of inimitable talent, in imitat- 
ing the bray of an ass and the whine of a pig. The ass and the pig, 
with the above-mentioned dash into the gravel-pit, procured him an 
honorary piace in the Prince’s army of chaplains. This honour brings 
with it the useful privilege of enabling the possessor to hold as 
many livings as he can get, while it comfortably relieves him of the 
tedious duty of residence ; so the happy Ephraim, aspiring now to a 
bishopric, never more entered the palace of his bishop.” The pro- 
fession to which D’Israeli belonged did not escape his lash: ‘‘ Subtile 
was superior to the profession he assumed ; for soon he discovered 
that literature was one of the numerous trades of London, and that 
those who were bankrupts in all others attempted to enrich themselves 
in this. He found that Newgate was the Parnassus of the age ; and 
saw with astonishment and contempt that men incapable of everything 
conceived themselves able to instruct others in all things ; that many 
composed histories without the materia historica, the echo of an 
echo, the shade of a shadow ; and that the most illiterate were at least 
editors of cyclopzdias.” There is cleverness, too, in the portrait of 
Professor Lotus and his wife : “‘ Her usual manner of conversation is 
generally in this manner—‘ This is just, my dear, as you have observed 
in the “ Life of the King of Sweden; ’’’ or, ‘ Professor Lotus has de- 
scribed thisadmirably in his “ Universal History.”’ At which the learned 
professor strokes his face, grinning with complacency, and casts a look 
around, meaning: ‘It is very true ; I have said this in my history.’” 
The least offensive representative of literature in the story is Mr. John- 
son, a bookseller’s hack. He tells Charles: “ I have been in company 
with two of our finest poets, four of our great historians, a dozen of 
our fanciful novelists, and they were as solemn and as dull as a court 
of aldermen when there is no business to transact. The fire of genius 
has become quite of a culinary nature; an immense fire, raised for 
the moment, for the preparation of some delicious repast, but, when 
that is performed, the saving housewife screws up the sides, takes 
out the coals and leaves it in an ordinary dimension.” Johnson 
lets Charles into the secret of his occupation. ‘Sir, I am a writer 
(which, you see, is no synonyme of author) of a library. I have 
written ‘Travels into Russia,’ ‘Tours into Scotland,’ ‘ Embassies to 
China,’ an Earl's ‘ Philosophical Essays,’ a Baronet’s ‘ Economical 
Researches,’ a Doctor’s ‘ History,’ and a Councillor’s ‘Reports.’ I 
am the venerable parent of a dozen as chopping literary boys as walk 
this town. You know this is an age of authors, and you perceive 
one of the reasons.”” The publishers do not escape: “ You know 
that all the arts and sciences, all the wit and genius of the age, are 
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absolutely under the controul of the Rivingtons and the Robinsons, 
brothers and booksellers.” Ina note the author observes: “ It is sup- 
posed that Messrs. Rivingtons occasionally write some of the Greek 
articles in the British Critic, and that Messrs. Robinson write what 
articles they chuse ”—in the Critical Review, that is, of which they 
were the proprietors. One of the projects attributed to Vaurien is that 
of “assembling the dispersed Hebrews.” This is apparently introduced 
in order to give D’Israeli the opportunity, first, of describing a modern 
Jewish philosopher eating pork-chops and reading Mendelssohn’s 
“ Phedon,” and, secondly, of introducing a long dissertation on the 
past persecutions and future destiny of his race. Another extra- 
ordinary character described by D’Israeli is the Platonist, Thomas 
Taylor, who is represented as singing a morning hymn to Apollo, and 
“‘ changing his seat with the motions of his god, so that in the course 
of the day he and the sun went regularly round the apartment.”’ It 
is easy to detect the author of the “ Curiosities of Literature.” His 
learning overpowers his judgment, and makes its appearance where 
it is out of place and indeed ridiculous. Thus Mrs. Bully, the cen- 
soriously religious housekeeper, is represented as a reader of St. Au- 
gustine, Sir Roger L’Estrange, South, Stanhope, Scott, Laud, Bishop 
Blackhall and the pamphlets of Cromwell’s times, and as being 
acquainted with “‘ the distinctions and the differences between Trinuni- 
ties, Coessentialities, Modalities, eternal Generations, eternal Proces- 
sions, Incarnations, and Hypostatical Unions.” This good lady finds 
a copy of Bernard’s “ Art de l’Aimer,”’ which has been slipped inside 
a book of Emily’s by one of her admirers. Thereupon Mrs. Bully 
exclaims: “ ‘Abominable ! ’tisn’t fit to be read by a Christian! Very 
well, Miss Emily! Not fit to be read!’ So saying, she snatched 
the poem, hurried to her chamber, sat down, and, having quite read 
it through, locked it up in one of her secret drawers.” 

It is evident that Isaac D’Israeli had both the satirical faculty 
and the power of epigrammatic utterance which, possessed in a still 
greater degree, contributed so largely to the success of his son both 
as an author and as an orator. But D’Israeli has not the faintest 
idea of a plot, and incident succeeds incident, and character follows 
character, for no other purpose than to introduce a fresh disquisition. 
The book which seems to be his model is the “ Candide”’ of Voltaire, 
but he cannot bend the Frenchman’s bow, and he is too often 
overmastered by his own erudition or by the vanity that prompts its 
display. His personages lack bone and muscle ; they are not men 
and women, but abstractions and shadows. This is, after all, what 
might be expected, for the elder D’Israeli was a man of the 
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study and not of the world, and in his novels, as in his essays, he 
draws rather upon reading than observation. His brilliant son 
inherited the taste and faculty of epigram, but he moved in circles 
whose members furnished “human documents” for his satirical 
annotation. If hedid not evade the paternal inaccuracy, heatall events 
escaped his tedious dulness. Disraeli had not the information of 
D'Israeli, but his baggage of learning, if smaller, was more really useful 
than the vast impedimenta that obstructed the progress of the elder 
man. D’Israeli the novelist is dull, whilst Disraeli the novelist is 
never dull, And yet the careful student must see, and the candid 
one admit, that many of the best qualities of Disraeli the novelist, 
though in a crude form and obscured by artistic mistakes, are to be 
found in D’Israeli the novelist. 


WILLIAM E, A. AXON, 
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IN NEW ZEALAND. 


HORTLY after our return to Auckland’ Allingham left me, 
going down to a sheep run in the Southern Island, and I whiled 

away the time in botanical rambles, and short visits of a few days’ 
duration to people I knew who livedin the country. At their houses 
I had a pleasant time, with plenty of boating, bathing, and fruit. 
When the heat began to wax greater daily, and the dust and flies to 
grow unbearable, I thought it high time to quit Auckland again for 
the Bush, and I pitched on a place called Mahurangi for my summer 
resort. The man with whom I now took up my abode was called 
Snow. I did not know much of him, and the little I did know I 
did not much like; but the arrangement seemed in some ways suitable 
and convenient, and at the time I knew of no better. So ona fine 
summer afternoon I went aboard a little craft of 22 tons bound for 
Mahurangi Heads—six miles from the place of my destination, and 
about halfway between Auckland and Mangawai. Sole occupant of 
the vessel, I remained many hours listlessly and wearily on deck 
while her crew were ashore, drunk ; and it was after ro p.m. before they 
were sufficiently sober to heave the anchor. I slept on deck all night, 
in the company of some odious women who drank more gin apiece 
in a few hours than would suffice me for a lifetime. We cast anchor 
inside Mahurangi Heads about dawn. On the abrupt and rocky 
shores grew great Pohutu-kawas (Aefrosideros tomentosa) whose globes 
of crimson bloom shone glorious in the rising sun, and gave to the 
landscape an aspect, if not picturesque, yet so extraordinary that in 
my admiration I forgot for a time the drunken Gamps and Priggs on 
board. In all the creeks and turnings of the land-locked fiord were 
but three or four houses at most, so snugly and peacefully enveloped 
in noble foliage hard by the murmuring tide that one wondered with 
great wonder how they could be other than the abodes of quiet con- 
tent and joy. Yet, when little boats tied to the branches of over- 
hanging trees were loosened and brought off to receive their returning 
owners, I observed the first thing stowed in them from the vessel’s 


1 See the Gentleman's Magazine for June 1889. 
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side was invariably a case of gin. And this “intolerable deal” 
of gin I think it was which lay at the root of all the discomfort and 
want of poetry I discovered ere long, and which, where all else was 
lovely, lay on the surface—apparent and unabashed. 

I was the last of the passengers to quit the ship; and, going in a 
dingey two or three miles further up the creek, went on foot to Snow’s 
shanty, which lay barely three miles from the water’s edge, and all 
the way through a noble forest. I soon settled down in my new 
quarters, which were roomy and comfortable, at least compared with 
my Te Arai experiences. Our hut, it is true, was only of chips, un- 
seasoned slabs, and such light, flimsy stuff. On wet days the water 
certainly did soak in, dripping on us even in our beds. But it was 
an airy, wholesome place, with a free ventilation. To say that there 
were crevices in the walls is a weak way of putting it. There were 
gaps or fissures through which, as well as down the chimney, our cat— 
for we kept one—would make her exits and her entrances as freely 
as by the legitimate doorway. I must bestow one sentence (by way 
of doubtful panegyric) on our poor dead cat, a vain and foolish 
creature as ever was kittened. I christened her “ Z7#e/.” A “harm- 
less, necessary” beast she most assuredly was not: I should have 
been inclined to call her hurtful and unnecessary. 

Of the fair (and fatal) sex, she was completely led by the nose ; 
but her nose, as far as we could judge, led her into nothing but mischief. 
Rats and mice she dealt in but sparingly, if at all. Anything stowed 
away for our own use and gratification she showed marvellous acuteness 
in scenting out, and the shrewdest ingenuity in stealing. We often 
threatened her with death, but she knew us too well to take anything 
we might say seriously, and grew quite hardened in crime. Like all 
her sex, she had her moods and humours, and could be pleasant 
enough when she chose. We always knew when she had been in 
worse mischief than usual by the extra slope she gave herself as she 
rubbed affectionately against our shins on returning from the field. 
Poor wretch! she died in sin. We had taken a pan of scalding hotch- 
potch off the fire, and set it to cool with lid reversed, while we ran 
out to get a shot at some pigeons which had just lighted on a tall 
tawa tree close by. When we came back with our birds, there was 
poor dear Eitel rolling in agony, and the floor aswim with broth. 
We had to make an end of her then and there, and passed but a 
dull afternoon, deprived of cat and dinner at one fell stroke. I 
spoke of ode or elegy, but Snow snatched up the ready spade, and, 
taking our dead comrade by the tail, went out to the burial. 

Outside our house lay a little paled garden of melons and pump- 
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kins, with some maize and corn, and beyond that a clearing sown 
with grass, on which grazed a few sheep. All around, outside this 
clearing was the dark and gloomy forest with only a narrow track 
hewn through it to the water’s edge. Our nearest neighbour was so 
far distant that it was only in calmest weather we could hear the 
stroke of his axe or the report of his gun. 

We were greatly annoyed by the multitude of big buzzing flies, 
which destroyed our things sadly. Even our blankets, if the 
weather was damper than usual, were attacked by them, and the 
meat we cooked one day was quite uneatable the next. 

Fleas, too, which in their taste were more anthropophagous than 
the very Fijians, came upon us in armies. In that sandy soil they breed 
by myriads, and are more intolerable than all other beasts of the 
field ; romping and skipping for very joy of heart to find in man so 
much good food and sustenance. They have none of that coy bash- 
fulness—that retiring timidity—characteristic of their race in more 
civilised lands. They do not steal upon you by stealth, but rather, by 
the bravery of their attacks and their imposing forces, seek to intimi- 
date and crush you. In New Zealand, fleas (like the poor) are ever 
with you, and so Snow and I did testify, speaking lightly in presence 
of this greater plague of our old enemy, the mosquito. One night 
we retaliated ; and, ransacking our hut, drew forth our tormentors 
from their strongholds, and slew dozens of them miserably. After 
that, for one happy night, we slept in peace ; but as for our bed in 
its normal condition, an old writer has very aptly described it as “a 
great and wide place wherein are things creeping innumerable, both 
small and great beasts.” Snow told me that, one day last summer, 
being perturbed past all bearing by the evil doings of these hungry 
beasts, he flung aside his garments and cast them into a pan of boiling 
water, after which, counting the slain, he found his bag consisted of 
a hundred and twenty! Musing on this uncanny tale, I proposed a 
reading of “The Clouds,” and suggested that we should try some 
such little experiment as that with which Aristophanes coolly credits 
Socrates and Chzrephon, but I seemed to Snow as one that mocked, 
and he vouchsafed me no reply. 

One night, after I had gone to bed and blown out the light, came 
the strangest noise—as of one that whispered in the ear. I could not 
make it out at all. Where it was, or what it was—all was mystery. 
It was extremely low, scarcely audible; yet, for all that, clear 
and distinct, with a decided character of its own: like very little 
sobs or the gentlest possible trickling of water, with measured 

‘intervals between each sob or trickle. I got up, struck a light, and 
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searched ; found nothing, went to bed again, and blew out the 
light as. before. Again came the bewildering susurrus, terrifying 
me full‘as much as did those five fishes that would talk in their 
frying-pan the king’s cook in the story-book. Once more I struck 
a light, and instantly all was quiet. But this time I determined to 
keep my candle alight, and at length discovered that all this fuss 
had been over a silly snail! There it was, slowly and slimily drag- 
ging itself along up the wall of my chamber ; and those little mur- 
muring sobs and tricklings had been caused by its progression, and 
the measured intervals of silence by the halts and stations on its way. 

I did not interfere with this silly snail, Why indeed should I 
have done so? It, like myself, was simply fulfilling the occult 
destiny of its pre-ordained fate. Who knows on what errand of love 
or mercy it was bound? Another source of annoyance was a 
“creeping thing” the size of half-a-crown. Of this creeping thing 
I would wish to speak with the reverence and bated breath due to 
the unspeakable. He belonged to a bad, unspeakably bad, family— 
that of Cimex. The name given him by a scientific godfather on the 
day of his invention was Vemoralis. (Had I been sponsor, his name 
had been Damnadilis.) What his diet was I can’t pretend to say: 
he left me untouched, and for that I was truly thankful. Also, I am 
bound, in common honesty, to admit that he was coy and unobtru- 
sive in his manner of life. Nevertheless, he was not a beast to add 
to one’s comfort, keeping himself, by a peculiar genius, well in 
evidence. If let alone, he did well enough ; but on the slightest 
alarm or attempt at capture, it was his pleasant device to envelope 
himself in a cloud of incense that any respectable pole-cat or moral 
skunk would have been ashamed to own. To our interesting young 
friend this cloudy envelope was a mere matter of routine and defence, 
rendering him absolutely unapproachable; but when it came 
between the wind and my nobility, ignominious flight was the order 
of the day. 

Such engines of warfare, though undoubtedly valuable to their 
happy owners, are surely a little out of place in these civil, delicate 
days, and would almost seem to have been invented by our sovereign 
lady, Dame Nature, when in her cups, in some after-dinner freak of 
low wit or practical joke. 

And it is well, I think, that, since the good Mother has seen fit to 
endow most of her children with noses (more or less prying and 
sensitive), she should also have seen fit to restrict her little experi- 
ments in this particular line of defence to a few of her humbler and 


rarer creations. 
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But return we for one moment, with “longing, lingéring look,” 
to our fat friend. He was at his worst when the weather was cold. 
Then, his palsied, tottering legs were quite unequal to the task of 
supporting the plump brute as he crept slowly along the rafters of our 
unceiled roof. I used to watch the excursions of this decrepit 


monster, 
Lax in his gaiters, laxer in his gait, 
with morbid interest, not unmixed with shudders and hushed 
anathema, and never felt safe till I had seen him tucked up for the 
night in some snug crevice of the woodwork. 

Besides this grievous Cimex, there was many another insect whose 
ways were irritating and vexatious. 

This plague of insects is the one grand drawback to happiness in 
every climate comfortably warm ; and I verily believe that in the 
hidden fastnesses of this dark jungle, 


In this close dungeon of innumerous boughs, 


are many beasts whose forms have never been imagined or pictured 
by man—creatures that have dwelt in darkness from the day of 
creation ; treasuring up in their ancient breasts fond memories of the 
paleontological ichthyosaurus. 

It is exceedingly displeasing to me thus to blotch and blur with 
low beasts a paper which aims at being high of purpose, sober, moral ; 
but “truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth,” has ever 
been my guide, and I feel that, without some slight mention of what 
we suffered from vermin in our Bush abode, my narrative would be 
neither faithful nor complete. 

I found life, at this place, drag itself tediously and slowly along ; 
and it was a pleasure when the day came round for the arrival of the 
English monthly mail. My companion and I walked, by the narrow 
forest path, to the head of the Puke-puke creek, and, not succeeding 
in finding a boat there, went on foot three miles further to Campbell’s 
Point ; and from there in a dingey across the main arm of the river 
to the post-office, which, as usual in the Bush, was also 4 public- 
house. Here we met other persons, all of the lower orders, also 
waiting for the mail carrier, who had not yet arrived. With this com- 
pany of settlers and sawyers, Snow, who was sociable, drank deep 
and long, while I, in a state of teetotal disgust, wandered up and 
down on the shore till evening, when the postman was seen coming 
across in his boat from the opposite bank. It was certainly not their 
drinking that filled me with such supreme disgust, nor was it altogether 
their republican insolence and unnecessary oaths. But there was a 
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sort of affected brutality about them that was truly odious. It was 
not the brutality of the savage, it was not even the common brutality 
of a brutal nature: it was the fixed resolve of bad men to make 
themselves appear worse than nature had made them. 

The settlers in this district were much more in Snow’s line than 
mine ; a very different set of men from our pleasant neighbours at 
Mangawai. They were coarse beyond all belief—beyond all polite and 
decent description. Also, they were full of shrewd good sense. Money 
was their Alpha and their Omega. All other gods they utterly de- 
spised and repudiated—with one great exception, the god Gin! Snow 
was a man who, if I spoke to him of anything less trivial than his 
pig or his crop, heard me with ill-concealed contempt, and thought 
me half-crazed. He was of little education, no fastidiousness, of 
atrocious vulgarity of speech, energetic, downright, matter-of-fact, 
sincere ; holding poetry and sentiment in high disdain—at all 
points, in every respect, my antithesis: so that, by all accounts, 
we ought to have pulled well together, I throwing in my light com- 
plementary charms, and filling up whatever in him was wanting to 
complete perfection. But it was not to be. 

After six weeks of him, it came to what I had long foreseen, that 
I could stand his ways no longer. I found a nice excuse for civil 
leave-taking in the mosquitoes, which of late had become quite 
unbearable. The air literally sang with them, as they came, in their 
millions into our hut, banishing all healthful sleep. I said to Snow: 

The insect youth are on the wing 

Eager to taste the honied spring ; 
and I asked him if he felt like a “honied spring;” he gave me no direct 
reply, but used a long string of highly irregular verbs about the mosqui- 
toes (and me too, I fancy), andthen, beinga good religious man, calmed 
down, lit his pipe, and fell asleep, leaving me to my own reflections. 
In that hour of darkness I resolved on speedy departure, and next 
day still bent on flight went down to the head of the creek where the 
settler and a woman living with him entertained me hospitably and 
spread out, what seemed to me fresh from Snow’s queer larder, a 
glorious feast. I stayed at their cottage till past midnight waiting for 
the tide to flow ; and then getting into a dingey, with a little bald old 
Maori about 4 feet 6 inches high (the very realisation of my idea of the 
“Black Dwarf”), I set off down the creek. The channel at the head of 
the creek was narrow and intricate, and the moon having now set, we 
more than once lost our way amongst the thick fringe of mangroves 
that lined the bank. At length we got into deeper and broader waters 
and went smoothly along, the forest on either hand rising up in black 
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distinctness against the starry sky. After an hour’s pull we came 
alongside the cutter, and the man in charge (who was in bed) growled 
up the companion that she would not sail before late in the afternoon. 
I put my things on board, and, getting again into the dingey, let the 
Maori row me where he would. He carried me into a little bay, 
where, close to the water’s edge, stood two huts, one of which, I 
understood, was his. We went ashore and I proposed entering his 
hut and there sleeping. The Black Dwarf, however, showed strong 
signs of uneasiness and disapproval, and at length, partly by word 
of mouth and partly by pantomimic scratchings, I was made to know 
that there was in them “ 400 much flea/” So we both lay down on 
the springy turf: peach trees behind, the rippling sea in front, and 
high hills around. Covering my face with a handkerchief to keep off 
gnats and other insects that fly by night, I slept, fanned by the sultry 
breeze. Early in the morning I rose, and, pulling some of the ripe 
juicy peaches, took a bath in the sea. Then, whilst the little old 
bald Maori went to another bay half a mile off to get a fiery stick— 
for we had no matches—I read (it was a Sunday) the Epistle and 
Gospel for the day. The Maori returned presently with his stick, 
kindled a fire, cooked some potatoes, and brought them to me with a 
raw onion, and I sat on a log under the trees and made my breakfast. 
About 11 A.M., I got the Maori to take me again to the cutter. We 
had difficulty in reaching her: the wind was so furious that the dingey 
was more than once taken completely out of our hands, and it was 
high noon when I climbed aboard. Presently the men went ashore to 
their work, returning at 4 p.m. and bringing word that we should not 
sail before the morrow, as, owing to the poor tide, they were unable 
to ship their expected load of fire-wood. Caring little for loss of time, 
I made myself at home, and, after getting some dinner with the men, 
fished over the stern till late, when the hands went ashore again to 
their task, and I turned into bed for a few hours’ rest. When I came on 
deck next morning, soon after 6 A.M., we were under sail, but, being 
bothered with light baffling winds all day, and our course being a 
dead beat, we did not arrive off Auckland till near sunset. We had 
no saluting guns on board, but a frolicsome young earthquake 
announced my arrival to the affrighted citizens. Having felt that sort 
of thing before, in the regions bordering on Cooks Straits, I rather 
gave myself airs, but the Aucklanders took the advent of so unwelcome 
an intruder in high dudgeon and bore it very impatiently. They had 
brought themselves to believe that, however much the southern part 
of the island might totter and reel, their own city stood on a firm 
and sure footing. 
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When the earthquake was over, and it was now drawing fast to 
dark, I found myself landed once more in my former quarters, rather 
bewildered and dazed by the noise and glare of the gas-lit street 


after the extreme quiet and silence of the last weeks. 
J. LAWSON. 
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DUMAS’ HENRI TROIS. 


ar this world of mutability, change has its charm, and foreign 

travel its value. A mental alterative is often a delight as great 
as a physical alterative is beneficial. A change of air is in itself 
good, even though the new air may not be intrinsically better than the 
air which for a time we leave. It may be that our imagination and 
our thoughts have long been occupied in the study of the masters— 
of Shakspeare, Goethe, Scott, Thackeray—and then we leave for a 
brief absence the shrines of Stratford-on-Avon, Weimar, Abbotsford, 
Kensington, and journey, say, to lively, meretricious Paris. The 
mind is manysided and can interest itself in a great variety of 
subjects and of themes. We can lay down an epic and take up 
vers de société, We can pass with joy from Holland to the Alps; 
we can turn from Shakspeare to Rabelais ; and we can exchange 
the study of the very highest masters in literature for a writer who, 
if not of the supremest quality, is yet unique, entrancing, stimulating. 
We can occupy ourselves pleasantly for a time with that great 
raconteur of romance—the sublime Alexandre Dumas. The vision 
and the faculty divine are wanting in the great French dramatist and 
storyteller. We subside into a more mundane excitement of fancy 
and of thought. We quit heroes and heroines of the truest, and the 
very noblest, sort ; but yet we find ourselves in attractive company 
and amid moving incident. We meet with daring and dashing 
gallants, and with lovely, if sometimes frail, ladies ; and we always 
wander in the enchanted ways of magical romance. In Dumas 
there is no weariness. He is ever young, imsouciant, bustling, gay 
and brave. With his treatment, crime itself is half subordinated to 
the picturesque. 

It will be of interest to consider briefly the play with which 
Dumas commenced his long and triumphant career as a romantic 
writer : the drama which, although its popularity may have some- 
what declined, obscured by riper productions, was yet the foundation 
upon which was raised so great a reputation. This early work—it 
was his second production—is a drame en cing actes, en prose ; and is 
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called “Henri III et sa Cour.” This dramatic essay is full of 
youthful impulse, and indicates those characteristics which after- 
wards made its author so renowned. The power which produced 
“ Monte Cristo” is already suggested in this drama ; which plays in 
the year 1578, in which Elizabeth occupied the throne of England, 
James VI. that of Scotland, while Gregory XIII. was Pope, and the 
last Valois preceded Henri IV. on the throne of France. Mary 
Queen of Scots was still conspiring in confinement, and the 
shadow of the great massacre of St. Bartholomew yet hung upon the 
fair land of France, and threw its gloom over the rest of Europe. 
Dumas, by the way, in his picture of Guise, suggests subtly the arch- 
conspirator of assassination, who, in conjunction with Catharine de’ 
Medici, headed the merciless slaughter of Protestants, and himself 
presided over the murder of the good Coligny. 

The plot of “ Henri III” is based upon a love intrigue between 
the Duchesse de Guise and the young gallant, the favourite of the 
King, Saint-Mégrin ; and this love affair has a most tragic issue. 
Around this main incident are grouped the weak, dissolute son of 
Catharine, his favourites, and his Court; so that a dramatically 
historical picture of the time is vividly presented. 

The Duchess seems to have loved her young lover not only for 
his chivalrous charm, but also, in part, because she was the wife of 
another man. Saint-Mégrin hates the Duke chiefly because Guise 
is the husband of the woman that he loves. The essence of Dumas’ 
art consists in a conception of life without conscience, without dread 
of death, or of the dreams that may come when we have shuffled off 
this mortal coil. He was nota thinker. Of Hamlet, Dumas could 
understand little or nothing. No hero of Dumas is ever sicklied o’er 
by the pale cast of thought. He lives without thinking about life— 
or death ; lives for the enjoyment and gladness of living and of 
loving; lives for ambition, fighting, wealth, and pleasure ; and is 
always gallantly ready to defend his honour with his sword. An 
unbounded self-indulgence shades off into the neutral-tinted super- 
stition engendered by a corrupt Church. These heroes are young, 
handsome, graceful, brave ; are full of superficial chivalry, and of 
the external requirements of nobleness. They are generally animated, 
vivacious, gay, joyous ; and there is always pleasure in contemplating 
men who, ruled by any ideas, yet ve, and are full of life. With his 
views of life, it comes to pass that this gai//ard Dumas deals much 
with the alliterative qualities of adventure, adultery, ambition, 
assassination ; and above all, he revels in a duel; a duel fierce 
determined, skilful, deadly. He is a true lover of the sword, specially 
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of the picturesque rapier, combined with the fatal dagger. Dumas 
delights in the sumptuous hilt and in the white gleaming of the lovely 
blade of the knightly azme blanche. 

What a Gascon is to an ordinary Frenchman, that is Dumas to 
all other romancers. He cares nothing for morality when it stands 
in opposition to valour, passion, success, splendour. His work is 
perhaps more subtly suited to his native land than it is to Germany or 
to England ; but yet it delights all that love romance and care for the 
picturesque of chivalry and even of crime. It is enough for Dumas 
if his heroes be of noble birth, of reckless valour, young, and with 
the graces of camp and court. His view of life is mainly showy and 
romantic : a view which, as an alterative from sterner and nobler 
conceptions, we can heartily enjoy. The vigour and agility of 
Dumas’ virile and vivacious mind and temperament always worked in 
fullest sympathy with the characters that he depicted, and with the 
manners and morals of the times which he portrayed. His young 
cavaliers had to be each a gallant to his lady, a warrior to his foe. 
Philip Sidney, when his contracted bride, Penelope, became Lady 
Rich, by a strong effort of moral rectitude, conquered an unlawful 
passion ; but Dumas would not have sympathised with the heroic 
action, and would have regarded the peerless paladin with much 
surprise and with some contempt. He would have thought that 
such lofty self-restraint argued a want of spirit, and would have 
preferred to see Sidney engaged in an adulterous intrigue. With the 
Lovelace sentiment— 

I could not love thee, Deare, so much, 

Lov’d I not honour more— 
he would again have lacked sympathy, and might regard such 
chivalry with astonished amusement. 

Of the altitude of true god-like heroism shown in, for instance, 
Scott’s “ Jeanie Deans,” Dumas could have no conception. He did 
not care for chastity, duty, honour, religion. He shares with Victor 
Hugo a half comic, half pathetic, ignorance of all English things and 
men and history ; but he has a profound sense of the essence of 
showy and attractive romance, and is an almost matchless raconteur 
whether in drama or in novel. The times of the Medici-Valois 
house, of Louis XIII., of Richelieu, seem to have been created for 
his purpose ; and his instinct fastened upon those days with unerring 
certainty. In “Henri III ” he has borrowed two great incidents from 
Scott, and the scene between Saint-Mégrin and the page is “conveyed” 
from Schiller’s “Don Carlos.” When first he made some acquaintance 
with Shakspeare, he was struck almost as strongly—and yet in such a 
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very different degree—as was Goethe by the same experience. In his 
somewhat extravagant and exalted style, Dumas records : “ Je recon- 
nus que ses ouvrages, 4 lui seul, renfermaient autant de types que 
les ouvrages de tous les autres réunis. Je reconnus enfin que c’était 
homme qui avait le plus créé aprés Dieu. O Shakspeare merci !” 

It was with inspiration borrowed from our Shakspeare that 
Dumas began to work for the stage. Christine was read, and excited 
Dumas walked the streets feeling as if he could apostrophise his 
fellowmen: “ Vous n’avez pas fait Christine, vous! vous ne sortez 
pas du Théatre Frangais, vous! vous n’étes pas recu par acclama- 
tions, vous!” The Théatre Francais elected, however, to give 
precedence to “ Henri III.” 

The key-note of the piece is struck in the laboratory, or obser- 
vatory, of the astrologer, Cosmo Ruggieri. High up is this mystic 
chamber, which has, for purposes of romance, a secret passage com- 
municating with the Hétel de Soissons, and a secret door, which is 
used secretly by Catharine de’ Medici. Dumas was right to open 
his dark drama with that picturesque nonsense of astrology which, in 
that absence of vital faith in God which prevailed in the Middle 
Ages, as well as in the Renaissance, had so enormous an influence 
in colouring the beliefs and determining the actions of the am- 
bitious, the fair, and the powerful. Indeed, in the times in which 
the scenes of Dumas’ present play are laid, the astrologer played an 
almost more important part in the councils of the great than did 
the priest himself ; and priestcraft itself often placed its trust and 
faith in the influence of the bright, far-off stars. Astrology was 
a science, falsely so called, which was the complement and the 
retribution of the self-seeking politicians of the epoch. In later 
times, stern, dark Wallenstein, misled by Seni, and self-impelled to 
his dark fate, found the stars fail him so sorely in the fatal house at 
Eger. A belief that astral bodies could influence the fortunes and 
destinies of man was a natural outgrowth of times of superstition 
and worship of false gods. Credulity is the punishment of in- 
credulity. Goethe, speaking to Schiller, remarked of astrology, 
“ Man erstaunt, wie platt und gemein diese Fratzen sind, womit sich 
die Menschen so lange beschiiftigen konnten ”—(one is astonished 
at the barrenness and vulgarity of the idle stories with which men 
occupied themselves so long). 

Nevertheless, the dramatist who lays his scene in the Catharine de’ 
Medici period is quite right to make use of astrology. The belief 
in it was part of the time, and even in a later day the dark, mystic 
science is not without its effect upon at least the fancy. ‘The greatest 
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of all dramatic poets introduces a ghost into the same tragedy in 
which it is declared that death is a bourne from which no traveller 
returns. There is enfrainement in the collective imagination of an 
audience, and few remain unimpressed by the symbols and predic- 
tions of astrology. Benvenuto Cellini throws strong light upon the 
dark beliefs of his day in astrology and in necromancy. To Ruggieri 
enters the sinister Catharine de’ Medici, who is well versed in the 
chemistry of poisons and in the sombre art of the star-watcher. 
Italian astrologers often combined the study of poisons with their 
other occupations. Catharine takes off her black half mask, as her 
eyes rest upon the adept. Dumas, by the way, scarcely makes full 
use in this play of such a woman as the fell Medici—a Queen reg- 
nant who deserved so worthily from Rome that medal, by means of 
which the Holy Pontiff, Gregory XIII., commemorated the blessed 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, and expressed sacred approbation of 
the workers of the great slaughter. Dumas uses her only as a 
queen desiring to rule her son, and to rule through him; as a 
politician who dreads Saint-Mégrin and hates Guise, the one because 
he would make of the Valois a real king, the other because he 
would seize the crown, and transmute the King into a monk. Dumas 
has, in later works, more fully treated characters—as those of Bussy 
d’Amboise, Joyeuse, St. Luc, and even Catharine herself—which 
in this drama are not developed to their fullest art value. His 
dramatic sketches have been pushed farther in his narrative romances. 
Catharine is invaluable for any purpose connected with the romance 
of crime. Dumas, in this vivid play, blends happily political interest 
with personal adventure. He plunges, and takes us with him, into 
the heart of that troublous time; and he paints historically the 
Court of the last Valois, while presenting dramatically the personages 
who act in his plot. The time in which the drama plays are the two 
days, Dimanche et Lundi, July 20 and 21, 1578. The date is six 
years later than the massacre of St. Bartholomew, which occurred the 
day after the marriage of Henry of Navarre with Marguerite de Valois. 

Catharine, speaking to the astrologer, alludes to the memorable 
duel which took place on April 27 last, between Quélus and 
Antraguet, each assisted by two seconds, the six gentlemen fighting 
at one time, in which the King’s minions, Quélus, Schomberg, and 
Maugiron were killed. The hot hearts of the fated favourites are 
still now, in dull, cold marble, beneath the magnificent tombs with 
which the monarch honoured the remains of his lost favourites. 
Their successors in the royal grace are Joyeuse, d’Epernon, and 
Saint-Mégrin. The Queen-mother, speaking of her son, boasts that 
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‘she has “ abatardi son coeur 4 force de voluptés, éteint sa raison 
par des pratiques superstitieuses ;” and she wishes the record of his 
rule to be, “ Henri III a régné sous Catharine de Médicis.” She 
dreads the influence of Guise and of Saint-Mégrin ; but she declines, 
in answer to the suggestion of Ruggieri, to use those pommes de 
senteur which she sent to Jeanne d’Albret two hours before that 
lady’s death. She sees another and, as it seems to her, a more 
excellent way. 

Catharine knows that Saint-Mégrin loves the Duchesse de 
Guise. She believes that the Duchess loves the Count, but that the 
wife of Guise “ est esclave de sa réputation de vertu.” She must be 
compromised, and a meeting between the lovers must be arranged. 

The three favourites of the King are coming to the astrologer to 
have their horoscopes drawn ; and the Duchess, deeply narcotised, is 
sleeping in an alcove behind the walls of Ruggieri’s room. The 
astrologer is to help the love of Saint-Mégrin, and to leave the lovers 
to a tte-a-téte. 

Catharine de Cleves, Duchess of Guise, is the god-daughter of 
Catharine de’ Medici ; but the ruthless Queen-mother does not hesi- 
tate to sacrifice the young lady to her dark policy ; and yet the Queen 
well knew how terrible would be the jealousy of the iron Duke, who 
required fidelity from his wife, though he himself might be the lover 
of the Reine Margot. 

The minions visit the well-prepared astrologer, and Joyeuse and 
d’Epernon receive flattering predictions ; but Saint-Mégrin, who is 
not ambitious, and thinks only of love, is about to leave without 
consulting Ruggieri, when the astrologer detains him by showing 
that he knows of the high-placed love which the fond Count thinks 
to be a secret to all. The Count and the Duchess are entangled in 
the fatal net of devilish artifice, and a passionate scene reveals to each 
that they are lovers ; when the voice of the Duc de Guise is heard, 
and the scene becomes terribly dramatic. This love scene is tender, 
chivalrous, impassioned. Before the Duchess disappears through 
the secret door, she has left her mouchoir, bearing the arms of Cléves 
and of Lorraine, on the sofa ; and this handkerchief plays afterwards 
a part almost as important as does the immortal one in “Othello.” 

After seeing his fellow-conspirators of the league, Le Balafré 
remains alone on the scene, and seats himself upon the sofa on which 
his Duchess had been reposing. 

The Duke indulges his dark dreams of attaining the crown, and 
developes his wily plans for seizing the throne of France, when his 
hand touehes the handkerchief of the Duchess. Politics yield to 
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jealousy, and he cries out furiously to his écuyer, “Saint-Paul! 
qu’on me cherche les mémes hommes qui ont assassiné Dugast !” 
Dumas in this act has shown us clearly the personages, so well con- 
trasted in character, so strong in the passions of love, of hatred, of 
revenge, who play their parts in his tragedy. The Duchess and the 
Count love each other, and have avowed their love. The fierce 
Duke is jealous, and has resolved upon assassination. 

Dumas has the great dramatic art of exciting expectation ; and 
we shall see, in reviewing the following acts, how he can sustain 
the interest of an audience already won by this masterly first act. 

Act two opens in “une salle du Louvre.” Here it is Dumas’ 
object, while furthering his story and developing his intrigue, to show 
us the Court of the last Valois. Each young noble is attended by a 
page, who wears his master’s colours. Joyeuse reclines lazily on a 
fauteuil ; @Epernon, the most effeminate and the most insolent of the 
favourites, is seated at a chess table; St. Luc and du Halde are 
fencing. Saint-Mégrin, the noblest of them all, his soul filled with the 
secret of his dangerous amour, is leaning on the back of the fauteuil 
of Joyeuse. Their talk is easy, pointed, characteristic. Cup and 
ball is a favourite amusement with these young gallants, whose youth- 
ful levity amuses itself so gladly with trifles. The arrogant Duc de 
Guise is hated by all the minions of the King, but is specially 
detested by Saint-Mégrin because the stern Balafré is the husband 
of the fair young Duchess. 

Bussy d’Amboise, the gay and gallant young duellist, who has 
fought because he thought he saw a Y on the button of a doublet 
while his friend Saint-Phal fancied that the letter was X, joins the 
favourites, and lo:.,- to be able to serve as second to one or other of 
them. Saint-Mégrin hopes to want the assistance of Bussy against 
Guise. The brooding hatred of Saint-Mégrin is ripening toward 
some explosion against the stern Duke. An occasion for quarrel 
will not, we feel, be long wanting. 

Henri and Catharine, his mother, enter the sa//e. At the 
haughty request of Guise, Antraguet, who had killed Quélus in the 
great duel, is unwillingly pardoned ; and then Le Balafré, in complete 
armour, his helmet borne by a page, presents himself to the King 
that he would dethrone ; to the King that remembers Jarnac and 
Moncontour, and who has transient flashes of resolution and of 
energy. 

Then follows the studied insult of Saint-Mégrin to Guise. Henri 
offers to make Saint-Mégrin a duke, in order that he may be ona 
level with the Guise ; and the fiery Count, with rage in his hot heart, 
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challenges Le Balafré with the true ring and in the loftiest style of 
duellistic chivalry. They are to fight “tant que le cceur battra au 
corps, tant que la lame tiendra a la poigneé. Bussy declares himself 
the second, offrant le combat a outrance to any second of Guise, of 
Saint-Mégrin ; the King fixes the next day for the combat, and will 
honour the fight with his royal presence ; but Henri de Lorraine 
knows in his heart that he intends to fight Saint-Mégrin with the 
daggers of assassins. The intended treason of the false, bigoted, 
murderous Guise has become known to Catharine ; but all imme- 
diate interest centres chiefly in the morrow’s duel. Says the King: 
“Ma mire, si nous faisions bénir l’épée de Saint-Mégrin ?” and the 
astute Queen replies, ‘‘ Mon fils, si le duc de Guise fait bénir la 
sienne?” 

The third act occupies itself less with a picture of the times, 
and deals more directly with the terrible events which enmesh the 
three chief characters. The action of the plot increases in morbid 
intensity, and begins to march with direct rapidity. 

We find ourselves in the dim “‘oratoire de la duchesse de Guise.” 
The great criminals of that land and time, whether assassins or adul- 
teresses, had always elegant and even splendid oratories. 

At this dark hour, in which mighty opposites are about to meet 
with fell pass and incensed points, Dumas introduces his Jetit 
muguet, the page Arthur. This gracious little figure is a boy of 
fifteen, a type of the best sort of lady’s page of the time. Gay, 
bright, zazf, devoted, the youngster longs for the time to come in 
which he, too, shall love and fight ; and meantime he worships and 
praises the Comte de Saint-Mégrin, who is the lad’s ideal of a brave 
and noble cavalier. He says: “Si j’étais femme, je n’aurais pas 
d’autre chevalier.” 

Then ensues one of the most terrible and working scenes of this 
powerful drama. The dreadful Duke enters, his proud, remorseless 
jealousy fully intent upon vengeance against his wife and upon 
assassinating her lover before her eyes. He dictates a letter, which he 
commands his wife to write to Saint-Mégrin—a letter of invitation 
to come to her that night—a letter which shall lure the unhappy 
lover to his doom. The Duchess refuses. The Duke threatens her 
with poison, and clasps her tender arm with his mailed hand till the 
fair round limb retains the purple marks of his iron grip. This inci- 
dent seems borrowed from Scott’s account of the same thing done by 
Lindesay to Mary Stuart at Lochleven ; but Dumas always says, with 
Molitre, “ Je prends mon bien ott je le trouve.” The stormy scene, in 
which such violent passions strive and strain, proceeds with rare force 
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and fire ; and gives in curt dialogue, the alternations of feeling on the 
part of the Duchess, the unalterable determination of the relentless 
husband, whose seeming calm covers furious hate and jealousy, and a 
resolve of dire vengeance. He says of himself: “ On connait Henri de 
Lorraine, et l’on sait qu’il a toujours chargé son poignard de réitérer 
un ordre de sa bouche.” ‘The will of the hapless Duchess grows 
weak before the towering Duke’s violence and dzmonic resolution, 
before his insults, his maledictions, and his threats, and she writes 
and signs the fatal letter, which she herself is made to address to the 
lover that she loves. She knows that Saint-Mégrin will keep tryst, 
and she knows with equal certainty what his fate will be when he 
comes in obedience to er call. With a heart torn by love and 
depressed by dread, feeling her lover’s deadly danger, and recognising 
her husband’s execrable purpose and iron will, the unhappy Duchess 
suffers one of those great conflicts of emotion which a great actress 
alone can fitly render. There is no evidence that the Duchess knows 
of the duel arranged for the next morning between her husband and 
her lover ; but, the letter once gone, she can only wait in a frenzy of 
dire expectation for the certain advent of the chivalric gallant, for 
whose youth, and courage, and love, awaits a death so foul and so fierce. 

In such mood the wretched Duchess counts the fast fleeting 
minutes, and fears, and suffers, and expects. 

The audience share her strained and awful expectation. Arthur, 
not knowing its contents, gladly bears the fatal letter to his adored 
chevalier. 

In act the fourth the tension of interest becomes greater. The 
gloom of fate gathers darkly round the doomed Saint-Mégrin. Once 
more he consults the astrologer. Ruggieri indicates the gravest 
danger, and reminds the enamoured young cavalier of the fate of 
Dugast. “If to-morrow at ten you still see the light of heaven, then 
count on long and happy days, but—— Vois-tu cette étoile, qui 
brille prés d’une autre plus brillante encore? The sombre shadows 
are gathering together to obscure that star—et cette étoile, c’est la 
tienne!” A gloomy presentiment descends upon the spirit of the 
young man ; but faith unfaithful impels him to obey the letter, to keep 
the appointment—from which he never may return. 

The weak King, brave owing to his fears, appoints himself head 
of the League, and so discomfits the proud Guise. The King’s 
policy is dictated by the wily Queen. Midnight approaches, and 
Saint-Mégrin is impatient to keep the rendezvous with the fair young 
Duchess. He believes, of course, as Guise intended that he should 
believe, that the invitation of the Duchess is genuine, and is 
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prompted by her love. He expects joy—but still the fatal shadow 
darkens around him. The night becomes stormy, rainy, and windy ; 
and all stars are blotted out of the blurred heavens. Taking his 
poignard and his rapier, Saint-Mégrin goes forth, alone, to the Hétel 
de Guise. To Georges, his servant, the Count gives his hand : 
“Embrasse-moi. Adieu. N’oublie pas ma mére!” The presenti- 
ments of the young Count extend themselves to the spectator. 

Act five is one long terrible tragic scene of love, of passion, of 
despair—of death. We find the Duchess alone in the room in which 
Guise had immured her in order that she might there await the lover 
with whom he had made an assignation for her. His guile knew 
that in that way alone he could secure the victim, whom he would 
assassinate, but with whom he dared not fight. It is past midnight, 
and the duel that will never take place is fixed for ten in the 
morning. The long hours have trailed by slowly as the most 
unhappy woman waited, in anguish and in torment, for the step 
that should tell her that her lover had kept his appointment with 
murder and the Duke. The onward-sweeping tide of doom nears 
the miserable Duchess, alone with such terrors, and such agony. 
She is almost mad ; and yet lives in the hope of seeing and saving 
the lover, entangled in a snare so deadly. She cannot escape from 
the room. She loves Saint-Mégrin, and she dreads and loathes the 
Guise. She knows that around the chamber, and beneath in the 
dark street, lurk pitiless armed bravos, waiting for their prey ; and 
she feels the shadowy horror of the unseen presence of the fierce, 
vengeful, truculent Duke, her husband. No hope! no help! At 
last—his step. She cries in terror: “ N’entrez pas! fuyez! Ah, 
mon Dieu! plus d’espoir !” 

To her enter Saint-Mégrin, We fancy him with those sad eyes, 
which, it is said, presage an early and a violent death. He has been 
guided to the room by her cry—by her voice. Shescreams: “ Fuyez, 
fuyez ! la mort est 14 !—des assassins !” He learns that the letter was 
wrung from her by violence and by torture, and she shows him the 
empurpled arm that was constrained to write it. One last gleam of 
happiness descends upon the lover. 

He learns fully, in that dark hour, that she loves him. She 
confesses all her love; and for a moment they abandon themselves, 
even then, to the dream of passion. ‘“ Mourir, jeune, aimé de toi ! ” 
cries the hapless Count. For a few ecstatic instants the dread of 
deadly danger, of death, is lost in the rapture of young love. Then 
again comes the certainty of impending peril; and then, for a 
second, Saint-Mégrin, blessed with the assurance of her love, feels— 
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‘Ah! je crois que j’ai peur!” But courage returns to the brave 
man, who, at least, will sell his life dearly. She thinks that he may 
escape by the window. A chance seems to favour the idea. A cord 
falls into the chamber. It is thrown there by the faithful little 
Arthur, who will not desert, shall not survive, his ideal Count. The 
voice of the Duke is heard. ‘ Ouvrez, madame, ouvrez!” Taking 
his sword between his teeth, Saint-Mégrin descends from the 
window. A moment’s silence, and then is heard the clashing of 
arms below. The Duc de Guise, followed by Saint-Paul and 
several men-at-arms, enters. He guesses at the flight by the window, 
The Duchess has fallen down in a fainting fit. ‘The Duke drags her 
to the window. “By the light of torches, you shall see him yet 
again!” Saint-Paul calls out from the street that Saint-Mégrin has 
not fallen alone. Some of the assassins have been killed, and poor 
little Arthur has been done to death. “Is he dead?” asks the 
Duke from above: “No,” replies Saint-Paul, from below, “he is 
covered with wounds, but he breathes still.” “Eh bien,” answers 
the terrible Guise, “ serre-lui la gorge avec ce mouchoir ; la mort 
lui sera plus douce ; il est aux armes de la duchesse de Guise.” 

And so the Duke—himself an assassin, himself to be assassin- 
ated—has triumphed, by such foul, cruel means, over wife and over 
lover ; and the curtain falls upon the picturesque, romantic, power- 
fully tragic drama, “ Henri III et sa Cour.” 

This striking play was first performed at the Théatre Frangais, 
February 11, 1829. As we read Dumas’ wa mot, we feel as if we too 
had assisted at that first night of excitement and of triumph. With 
grandiose, but not ungraceful generosity, Alexandre praises lavishly 
the actors who had helped to make his great drama a great theatrical 
success. He does not rank himself as the founder of a school, but 
his piece marked an epoch in the history of the French stage. 

Dumas says of the actors, “ Ils ont étudié les mceurs et jusqu’aux 
attitudes des personnages qu’ils étaient appelés 4 représenter.” The 
mise en scene was good, and historical vwraisemblance was carefully 
studied and successfully attained. The production must have been 
a delight to the eye. The figures, grave or gay, but always picturesque, 
lived and moved and had their being before the dark-red back- 
ground of the splendid but sombre Louvre. His flamboyant.art was 
fitly shrined. The representation must have given to spectators a 
convincing picture of certain men and women who once existed in a 
far back time ; and who on the stage, as in life, pursued their objects, 
did their deeds, committed their crimes, and loved their loves. 

Dumas -was fortunate in having Mlle. Mars for his Duchesse 
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de Guise. This great actress was, he tells us, so admirable 
in the part that expression falls short, not of praising, but of 
doing her simple justice. Saint-Mégrin was played by Firmin, who 
was, says the grateful dramatist, “ jeune, gracieux, mélancolique ;” 
and who had that rare, magic gift of voice, which could express “ ces 
mots de l’4me qui vont saisir me.” Joanny was highly effective in 
the most difficult part in the play—the Duke of Guise—and was 
always terrible and true as the sombre homicide who could bear to 
look on murder rather than upon a drawn blade in the hand ofa deter- 
mined antagonist ; and who had the same fate meted out to himat Blois 
as that which he awarded to Dugast and Saint-Mégrin. It is said of 
the murderous, dark Duke, that he had plus Worgueil gue @audace ; 
and from this point of view, Joanny conceived the part, in which he 
saved all the hazardous situations. Samson as “Joyeuse y a fait 
applaudir jusqu’aux plus faibles mots ;” and it was impossible “ d’étre 
plus naive et plus gracieuse” than was Mlle. Despréaux, as the 
gentle, high-hearted young page. What a rapture that first night 
must have been for so young a dramatist! At the age of twenty-six, 
Dumas saw his second piece, superbly cast and mounted, produced 
at the Francais—and produced with intoxicating success. 

In the preface to his dramatic works, Dumas tells us, with his 
charming swing and swagger, tracing his narrative on-the wavy line 
which is hardly an exact line of demarcation between fiction and 
fact, how he developed from a copying clerk into a dramatist—a 
dramatist successful, rewarded, and renowned. Not yet had he 
conceived d’Artagnan, Athos, Aramis, Porthos, and so many other 
of his dashing adventurous heroes; not yet had he learned his 
strength in narrative fiction and in prose romance. The first flight 
of his literary ambition bore him to the boards of the theatre ; in 
his second flight he trusted to himself alone, and, as 4¢térateur, he 
dispensed with the assistance of the actor, and forewent the scenic 
illusion of the magic stage. He is an almost eastern storyteller, dealing 
fitly, for the most part, with the historical France of the Renaissance. 
His fascinating art owes part of its charm to the fact that the crea- 
tures of his fancy, and their deeds and adventures, lie outside 
the region of our graver and more serious thought. He delights us 
always, but he leaves untouched those problems of life which excite 
and strain the highest reaches of our souls. His vivid figures of 
gay, picturesque gallants play their parts before a dark, blood-red 
background of times of violence and of crime ; times in which the 
politics and the ambitions were those of selfishness and self-aggran- 
disement, while the fierce struggles for power and for fortune were 
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softened by love of pleasure, and by love of lawless love. His 
instinct led him to the most picturesque and romantic characters, 
placed amid surroundings which envolved all their passion, and all 
their activity. 

He well knew the effect of pity and of terror; he knew how 
youth and beauty, how courage, and how daring, work upon the 
fancy of readers as of spectators. If you do not judge him by too 
high a standard, then Dumas is excellent, is, indeed, nearly perfect. 
He is never ideally poetical, but is always realistically effective. 
Exalted aims, noble impulses, heroic love, self-restraint, or sacrifice 
of selfish objects—all these qualities lie wholly outside his range of 
conception. His domhomie melts down all virtue into passionate 
enjoyment of life. You may find truer heroes than his—but where 
will you find more accomplished, more eager, or more deadly swords- 
men? There is an ingredient of strong fantasy in his gallants, which 
removes them just a little from the hard actualities of life. They 
are almost too romantic for fact. We realise them through that mist 
of fantasy which at once softens and enlarges—and sometimes, too, 
endears. We are fascinated by the glamour of Dumas’ art, by the 
opulence and splendour of his fecund fancy. When, as a young 
soldier, he encamped on the battle-field of literature, he signalled 
his arrival by sending up a rocket ; that brilliant firework being his 
drama of “ Henri III et sa Cour.” 

H. SCHUTZ WILSON. 





A DREAM OF DANTE. 


I. 


TAR-LOVING ! Poet ! as I read 
Thy melody sublime, 
My trancéd soul with thee beheld 
Things not of earth or time. 


Methought I entered by thy side 
The land of endless night, 

The hopeless realm that ne’er hath heard 
God’s word, “ Let there be light.” 


Black wings rushed by in stormy rack, 
The air was thick with sighs, 

Blent with such tears as never fell 
On earth from human eyes. 


Yet even in Hell we did not lose 
The sight of stars above, 

Nor even there the music ceased 
First tuned by Primal Love. 


II. 


From the eternal prison-house 
To breathe a clearer air 

We came where souls, though stained and sad, 
Are lifted from despair— 


In that still Isle where, by God’s grace, 
Like fruit of holy pain, 

Each reed the lapping wave doth wash, 
When plucked, upsprings again, 


n 4 - of the three divisions of Dante’s Divina Commedig ends with the word 
stelle,’ 
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Where from one fount two mystic streams 
Flow down, a parted wave, 

I stood, and in each healing flood 
My soul, methought, did lave. 


The steep ascent where souls grow pure 
With labouring steps we trod, 

And still above in their calm blue 
Fair shone the stars of God. 


ITI. 


We came where heaven’s “ eternal pearl ” 
A lucent cloud appears ; 

Then, borne by thirst that upward draws, 
We soared among the spheres. 


I marked, with heart that strove in vain 
To comprehend such bliss, 

The beatific vision fill 
The eyes of Beatrice. 


Bright wings swept by, a cloud of praise, 
As in that rapturous dream 

From the clear Empyrean fell 
The snow-white rose’s gleam. 


Ah, then, no more a prisoned bird 
That beats its caging bars, 

My heart grew still, for we had soared 
Beyond the realm of stars ! 


ISABELLA J, POSTGATE, 





TABLE TALK. 


Mr. Morris AND THE STRAND. 


ENTIMENTALISM plays a part in our prosaic lives larger and 
more important than we are disposed to admit, ‘Trust to our 
speech, and we in England are almost all blank utilitarians and 
materialists ; watch our actions, and they will be found fortunately to 
belie our words. I am proud to see that one and all of the measures 
for the prevention of needless destruction of beauty which have 
been first advocated in these pages have been carried, and another 
latest protest of mine has borne speedy fruit. In spite of the 
antagonism of the daily newspapers and of the local shopkeepers 
the churches in the Strand will not come down. When bright, 
visionary, radical William Morris turns Conservative on their 
behalf, all present fear of their immediate removal is gone. At the 
meeting in Barnard’s Inn, at which Mr. Morris, before the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, lectured on “ Buildings : 
Old and New,” the Hon. R. C. Grosvenor, in introducing the poet, 
condemned strongly the proposed act of Vandalism, and suggested 
a scheme such as that I was the first to advocate—namely, 
the carrying around St. Mary-le-Strand of a quasi circus such as 
encloses St. Clement Danes. I have made before my protest 
and stated my reasons. No wish have I to repeat myself, but it 
is, alas! but too clear that iteration is the only means of impressing 
the public or advancing a movement. Artistic London is in revolt 
against the notion of removing the most picturesque features of 
our most picturesque thoroughfare, and Englishmen, though slow, 
are teachable. So far as the Strand tradesmen are concerned, I 
would ask if experience shows that the widest thoroughfares are 
necessarily the best for trade. Holborn and Oxford Street have 
long been straight and unimpeded. So far, however, as regards 
business, they have never held a candle to the much-impeded Strand. 
If the two churches mentioned are to be removed as obstructions, on 
what ground is the maintenance of St. Paul’s to be justified ? 








The Gentleman's Magazine. 


THE Butt RING IN Paris. 


ITH a rapidity that is saddening, the fears that I uttered 

with regard to the bull fight in France are being realised. 

Until now the bull fight has been tolerated in Nismes and a few 
places comparatively near the Spanish frontier, where the southern 
blood runs briskly, and the people have little in common with the 
hardy and energetic Breton, the sturdy and persevering Norman, 
or the phlegmatic Fleming. Now the bull fight is to be added to 
the attractions of Paris. Some flimsy pretence of lessening its 
unutterable horrors is made, and the bull, it is said, is not to be 
slain. This, however, is mere affectation, and the provision has 
already been evaded. In the most bloodthirsty and degrading 
pursuit of self-styled civilisation the death of the bull is perhaps 
the least objectionable feature. What is immeasurably worse is the 
treatment of the patient, blinded horses ; and, according to the infor- 
mation now supplied, worn-out horses have already been secured for 
the purpose of being publicly tortured, and all preparations for giving 
reality to the show, including the engagement, at fabulous prices, 
of the most skilful toreadors, have been made. Supposing there 
to be no exaggeration in the reports received, it will be the sorriest 
news English Liberalism has ever received that this degradation of a 
people is the gift, not of a corrupt empire, but of a republic. Withan 
excitable and savage race, such as the low-class Parisian, familiarity 
with scenes of the kind will lead to a madness of which it is difficult 
to foresee the end. Are the limits of Africa to be carried from the 
Pyrenees to the English Channel, or is the tiger instinct inextinguish- 
able in the Latin races? If so, come Teuton or Cossack to sweep 
over the South. Invasion from the North has before now recruited 
a people ; invasion from Africa means moral, intellectual, and physical 


decay. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 

















| WILKIE COLLINS’ NOVELS. 


Library Edition, cloth. extra, 3s. 6d.; 
Limp cloth, 2s. 6d.; or, Picture boards; 2s. 


Antonina. 
Basil. 

Hide and Seek. 
The Dead Secret. 
Queen of Hearts. 

My Miscellanies. 

The Woman in White. 

The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch. 

Miss ov Mrs.? 
The New Magdalen. 
The Frozen Deep. 
The Law and the Lady. 
The Two Destinies. 
The Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel’s Daughter. 
Black Robe. 
Heart and Science. 
‘I Say No.’ 

The Evil Genius. 
Little Novels. 


HE LEGACY OF CAIN. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [ Preparing. 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 

















TIME tries all THINGS. 


COCKS’ 
READING 
SAUCE 


HAS STOOD THE TEST OF. TIME. 
First introduced to the Public in 1789, it this Year Celebrates its CENTENARY. 


For 100 YEARS it has been esteemed by Connoisseurs 
of Sauce as the BEST FISH SAUCE ever manufactured; 
this abundantly proves its-excellence. It only requires 
to be once tried to satisfy the purchaser of its delicious 
flavour and economy for use with Fish, Soups, ‘Hashes, 
Gravies, Chops, Steaks, Cutlets, &c. 





See Sraviomen*Hare FOR 100 YEARS IT HAS BEEN, AND STILL 1S, THE COOK'S BEST FRIEND. 


The Genuine is protected .by Trade Mark, viz.—Charles Cocks’ Signature, 
on a White Ground, across the Reading Arms, 

















Mrs. S. A: ALLEN’S 


WORLD'S 


HaiR RESTORER 
TS PERFECTION! 


For RESTORING GRAY, WHITE, or FADED 
HAIR to its youthful COLOUR, GLOSS, and 
BEAUTY. It renews its life, strength, and growth. 
Dandruff -quickly removed. A matchless Hair 
Dressing.. Its perfume rich and rare. 


ORIENTAL  QaReea Sy |. Seats REGENT STREET, 
WAREHOUSE, <— LONDON, W. 


FARMER & ROGERS 


(Now GEO. GULLEY & CO,), 


IMPORTERS: OF 


JAPANESE AND CHINESE ART PRODUCTIONS 


a SHA WHILI.S. 


p i—H AMPLE MUULE sd 




















